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PEACE WITH RUSSIA 


By Maurice Epetman, M.P. 


HOUGH diplomatic habits have changed and no 

German Talleyrand intrigues with the victors—de 

Gasperi is the nearest Italian approach to a Talleyrand 

—the peace conferences of 1946 are not unlike those 

which marked the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Then, as now, each ally measured the other as an enemy ; the 
conquering coalition had served its purpose, and the partners 
prepared to scatter in pursuit of particular interest. Then, as 
now, the Terror of Europe lay felled; and another seemed to 
rise in his place. The strategic formula of 1814 persists. The 
greatest military power on the mainland of Europe is Britain’s 
potential enemy. The cycle repeats itself. Once the enemy is 
defeated, he becomes an ally—yesterday, France, to-morrow, 
Germany. For ease of mind, the balance of power which the 
Congress of Vienna adjusted for modern Europe, must be 
slightly tilted in Britain’s favour. The victory of the Big Three 
has created problems of predominance among the partners, and 
ended their harmony. 

In 1946, a favourable balance of power is harder to achieve 
than in 1814 orin 1919. As Russia and Britain crushed Germany 
and her clients between them, they simultaneously destroyed 
their old equilibrium. In 1918, Soviet Russia, faced by an 
inimical world, followed a foreign policy in which convenience 
corresponded with a lofty purpose. Self-determination for the 
subject peoples of the Tsar was a motive of the revolution ; it 
also relieved the young revolutionary state of heavy military 
and administrative burdens. Without Poland, the Baltic States 
and Finland, the Bolsheviks could concentrate on the defence of 
the Russian Keep. The Treaty of Versailles with its system of 
Balkan satellites of France, and a cordon sanitaire against Russia 
gave effective counterbalances to the revolution. The 1920’s 
were years of imperial retrenchment and retreat. The 1930’s 
were years of consolidation. “ Collective security ” was designed 
to contain the aggressor. Russia joined the League of Nations 
as an act of defence against Germany. But in the event, 
Chamberlain was a less certain friend than Hitler was a certain 
enemy. By 1938, it was clear that the League was almost useless 
in providing Russia with allies and military help. While 
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Chamberlain toyed with the idea of a Four Power Pact against 
Russia, Molotov planned the Russo-German Pacts. In the 
amoral duel of power-politics, Molotov beat Chamberlain to the 
draw. 

By 1939, Russia’s period of retrenchment and consolidation 
had come to an end, and the weights in the balance of power 
began to change. Immutable geography now determined that 
the extensions of Soviet influence should follow traditional lines 
—towards the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Dardanelles, the 
Middle East, and North China. Aided by the difficulties of both 
Germany and Britain, Russia was inexorably concerned, whether 
in neutral amity towards Germany till 1941 or in alliance with 
Britain and the U.S.A. after that date, to reabsorb the Baltic 
States, to recover the Polish Ukraine, to unite the Slavs, to regain 
Bessarabia, to “screen” her southern oilfields by action in the 
Middle East, and to turn the cordon sanitaire inside out, making 
it a guard against the West. Some of these objects Britain, 
traditionally and of policy, had always tried to thwart, but 
was compelled to acquiesce in them through her own 
embarrassments. 

Power abhors a political vacuum. And so, the Red Army 
has pressed Russian influence into all those regions where 
German power has been destroyed and British and U.S. power 
has not yet arrived or returned, after expulsion by the Germans. 
Where once there were areas open to the U.S. commercial 
traveller or the British exporter, there is now a firm Soviet 
occupation or patronage, monopolizing or seeking to monopo- 
lize trade, as well as exercising a political arbitrament. Where 
does the sphere of Soviet interest end? The answer is that it 
ends on the frontier where any other power or alliance of 
powers are able to contain it. Russia had to “cut” her imperial 
commitments because she couldn’t afford them, as well as 
because she didn’t like them. Britain, too, must retrench ; and, 
as in Egypt, expediency and high purpose coincide in urging 
Britain to withdraw. But when Britain retreats, Russia 
advances. 

Why should Russia with all her vast territory seek further 
territorial gains and new dependencies ? The answer is complex, 
with economics and strategy closely interwoven. To co-ordinate 
the people and governments of the European middle-land with 
Soviet policy is to create a buffer against a western bloc, to 
develop a great area of light industry as complement of Soviet 
heavy industry now permanently sited in the Urals and Siberia, 
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and to deny important resources to potential enemies of Russia. 
In Iran and the Middle East, Russia seeks oil for herself, and by 
a strategic pre-emption, to deny or imperil oil supplies to 
Britain. In Northern China, Russia wants to hinder the 
extension of U.S. influence and to insulate herself with com- 
munist provinces and protected states. Russia, in short, is using 
the occasion of a world influx in order to establish a new system 
of power in which she will be able to straddle Europe and Asia 
in the dominant, central position which Britain, for a century, 
has claimed for herself. 

Evangelical communism isn’t the cause of Soviet expansion. 
Communism and Communist Parties are merely weapons of 
Soviet foreign policy. Its motive remains the material, 
utilitarian one, described by Molotov in his 1939 speech in 
justification of his pact with Hitler. “We are above all 
concerned,” he said, “* with what benefits the Soviet Union . . . 
all the more so because we believe that what benefits the Soviet 
Union is ultimately in the interest of all working people.” 

The only diplomacy which can touch Russian statesmen is a 
diplomacy which suggest courses of mutual material advantage ; 
such was the diplomacy of Ribbentrop, of Churchill, and of 
Roosevelt. In the absence of a common purpose—as for 
example, the purpose of victory during the war—it is inevitable 
that the current sandbag and bludgeon diplomacy of Russian, 
British, and U.S.A. foreign secretaries can only lead through 
exacerbation to war—when the nations are ready. At each of 
the points where Germany’s defeat has brought Russia into 
contact with the western Allies, there is likely to be a festering 
irritation which the proceedings of U.N.O. could not possibly 
mitigate. The great problem of post-war diplomacy is to 
recreate the functional co-operation of the Allies which, during 
the war, had such brilliant results. What common motive can 
there be in peace as a substitute for the fight against a common 
enemy ? The common interest of economic benefits. Why 
shouldn’t Russia, the U.S.A. and Britain unilaterally pursue the 
same objects ? Because the nature of the pursuit would mean 
rivalry, conflict and war. And if there were co-operation for 
economic benefits, would this have political consequences ? It 
would establish a new political equilibrium in replacement of 
the old balance of power which now inclines to Britain’s 
disadvantage. 

II 
“Let Russia and Britain grow together,” said the Foreign 
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Secretary, speaking of Britain’s contacts with Russia. The idea 
of peace through organic growth contains an implied metaphor 
which does not correspond with the development of relations 
between states. Merely to exist side by side is no guarantee 
that the interests or even the institutions of nations will fuse. 
On the contrary, the more common experience is that when 
states expand and acquire new frontiers with other states, the 
contact is in the nature of a collision rather than a fusion. 

So it is with Britain and Russia. Divergent both in their 
political and economic structure, there is at present nothing 
which, at their points of contact, gives them a common interest 
—unless it be a mutual, and perhaps temporary, wish to avoid 
war. But the wish to avoid war may at any time be overcome, 
either by the conviction that war will bring benefits or by the 
movement of events—local friction and “ incidents ”—which 
thrust nations into war when they are in a fundamentally 
opposed position to each other. The question of war and peace 
depends on whether Britain, America and Russia can initiate 
new methods of composing their antagonistic interests for a 
common purpose. 

To protect the Mediterranean routes to the Empire is a major 
object of British policy. The Middle East knot of states is an 
imperial junction, as well as the repository of our oil resources ; 
like the Mediterranean, it occupies a major place in Britain’s 
world strategy. Britain has, therefore, two principal objects 
in relation to Russia—first, to hinder the undue expansion of 
Europe’s greatest military power on the mainland ; secondly, to 
resist Russia’s encroachment on the imperial route. Britain, 
like Russia, must have either friendly or client states to serve 
her purposes where danger threatens. The curious circum- 
stances that Stalin presents a diamond Order to King Michael 
of Rumania, and Bevin a pat on the back to the Populist 
Tsaldaris of Greece is the result of this need. In Rumania, 
Russia tries to reconcile a Ring Wing which Britain and America 
woo; in Greece, Britain chooses to support an anti-popular 
Government, pledged to a royal restoration, as an alternative 
to the Russian influenced E.A.M.—the Movement of National 
Liberation. But whereas Russia, generally speaking, is able to 
encourage Communist movements, Britain, in resisting her 
advance, must depend, in great measure, though not entirely 
(particularly in Western Europe) on anti-Communists, normally 
ex-fascists, pro-Nazis and extreme Conservatives who have 
undergone a post-war change of feeling towards Britain. 
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Self-interest and self-protection determines the conduct of 
states—not the standards of personal morality. 


Ill 

During the war, it became our daily experience that desperate 
nations could work together through joint bodies. Joint Anglo- 
American Staffs, the Middle East Supply Centre and the Com- 
bined Food Board are examples of effective and harmonious 
work carried out by the U.S.A. and Britain for a common 
objective. Despite personal jealousies, such as are always found 
in large organizations, the purpose of these committees was 
achieved without any major clashes either of policy or 
administration. Their survival through critical periods of the 
war, some till the present day, is proof of their toughness and 
worth, As the war drew on, the joint organization developed 
more and mote into the obvious machine of allied co-operation. 
Shaef, the Kommandantura in Berlin and the Anglo-Russian 
Committee for the transfer of materials to Russia over the 
Persian route are further examples, at different levels, of the 
form in which allied co-operation was achieved. 

When the war ended, there was a brief hope that the Joint 
Boards might survive in order to fulfil a useful function in peace. 
The European Coal Organization, formed to advise on the 
distribution of export surpluses, has shown, till the time of 
writing, that provided there is willingness among the nations 
to participate in its work, it is possible to agree, in complete 
friendship, on quotas for its members. Russia is not a member 
of the E.C.O. Her aloofness is a flaw in the otherwise complete 
structure of Europe’s coal distribution system. Russia’s 
unwillingness to join the E.C.1.T.O.—the European Inland 
Waterways and Transport Organization—has weakened another 
hopeful plan for the orderly use of Europe’s waterways in the 
general interest. 

While abstaining from these European organizations, Russia 
has proceeded with bilateral arrangements with her client states 
and sometimes, unilateral arrangements with her defeated 
enemies. The bilateral trading corporation, formed between 
a greater and a smaller power, with the greater obtaining the 
major advantage, is a familiar institution. The Germans formed 
such corporations in the Balkans with the help of Dr. Schacht. 
Britain has such a joint corporation in Southern Persia ; Russia, 
now, has such a corporation in Northern Persia. Russia has 
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formed a joint Danubian shipping corporation both with 
Rumania and Hungary. It would be wrong to assume that 
such bilateral arrangements are bad without qualification. On 
the contrary, many Balkan peasants were happy that, through 
the German Balkan Corporation, they could find markets for 
their products and buy consumer goods and machinery. German 
trade didn’t consist entirely of the export of aspirins and mouth- 
organs. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has equally developed 
a national resource which otherwise might have remained 
undeveloped ; its benefits to Persia—the by-products of self- 
interest—have been substantial. Nor can it be said that Russia’s 
bilateral agreements with Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary will of necessity not profit these countries. 

But the bilateral trade agreements, together with its agent, 
the bilateral trading corporation, has serious general dis- 
advantages. As it aims to be exclusive, it arouses the resentment 
of the excluded. It limits the bargaining power of the weaker 
partner in the agreement. While assuring a market, it yet denies 
a choice of markets. And it makes the smaller state the 
economic client of the larger. No great Power—neither 
Britain, nor the U.S.A., nor Russia—can claim never to have 
sought bilateral restrictive agreements with economically 
weaker states. The benefits which these agreements sometimes 
confer are outweighed by the bitterness of the economically 
subjected peoples and the jealousy of rivals. 

The economic “closed door” policy bars the way to 
political understanding. In Persia, the quarrel between Britain 
and Russia was not about Persian independence or about the 
“poor Azerbaijani” (it’s strange how in the language of 
diplomacy, the adjective “poor” is prefixed to the name of 
natives whose land offers rich advantages, of. Hitler’s “ poor 
Arabs ”, Molotov’s “poor Azerbaijani” and Bevin’s “poor 
Senussi ’ *). The quarrel in Persia was over oil and Russia’s 
objections to Britain’s one-sided advantage in access to Persian 
oil. American and British hostility to Russian policy in the 
Danube basin is less on strategic grounds than on the grounds 
that Russia seems to seek a monopoly of trade in a region where 
there are large Anglo-U.S. investments with the prospect of 
using important resources and finding new markets. Russia’s 
complaint against British policy in the Ruhr is that she fears the 
unilateral use of the Ruhr industry by Great Britain. In North 
China, Russia and America are in warlike attitudes because they 
feel that each is seeking exclusive economic advantages. 
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IV 

What has our argument led us to, so far? We have stated 
that the balance of power has shifted with the elimination of 
Germany as a military power; that Russia, as the greatest 
military power in Europe, challenges British supremacy ; that 
she has pushed into those positions which Germany has left ; 
that she is concerned with her material advantage; that 
economically, through bilateral pacts and agencies, she rivals 
Britain and the U.S.A. ; and that a way to contain her is by war 
or the threat of war. Is there another method of composing 
our rivalries and restoring our war-time harmony, or is war 
inevitable ? 

The method of functional co-operation between the powers 
in peace remains to be tried before we accept the logic of current 
diplomacy—the logic which points to war. I have quoted 
earlier some examples of functional co-operation between the 
Allies in war-time. The post-war rush for private advantage 
and the de facto dissolution of the Big Three has meant that 
functional co-operation has practically come to an end, except 
in isolated cases such as the Berlin Commandantura. Bilateral 
trading has taken the place of nobly. conceived organizations 
like the Middle East Supply Centre~-a fitting creation of men 
who, during the war, spoke of One World. 

The need of our times is to create Joint Trading Cor- 
porations, eligible to all, which will smooth out rivalries, give 
the Powers the opportunity to observe each other’s share of the 
total benefit, and unite the partners in a common effort for the 
common good, in the same way as they were united during the 
war. At the points of friction between Britain, America, and 
Russia—in Persia, the Balkans, the Danube Basin, Trieste, the 
Ruhr, and North China as a start—Joint Trading Corporations 
might be established for the purpose of exporting, importing, 
and fixing quotas for the participating countries. Wherever 
the Corporation would be located, that country would hold 
51 per cent of its shares. Thus, in Persia, instead of the Anglo- 
Iranian and the Russo-Iranian Oil Companies viewing each 
other suspiciously across their artificial frontiers, there might 
be a single Iranian Joint Trading Corporation in which Persia 
owned a controlling interest. The Board, like that of the Suez 
Canal, would consist of nominees of the interested states. They 
would arrange export quotas for oil, as the E.C.O. arranges 
export quotas for coal. In exchange, the Corporation would 
act as an import bureau, enabling Persia to obtain from the 
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members of the Corporation whatever she required. Thus, 
the Corporation would not merely be a harmonizing agency in 
arranging the fair distribution of oil, but it would also be an 
orderly channel for the import of certain commodities from the 
countries which constitute it. Is it idealistic to believe that 
agreement can be reached on economic questions when political 
agreement is remote, either through lack of goodwill or the 
order to obtain a remoter material objective? There is no 
doubt that functional co-operation can take place without 
agreement on major political issues ; it may in fact be precedent 
to political agreement. War usually has the motive of acquiring 
or retaining some material advantage. If the material advantage 
can be achieved without war, war becomes less desirable except 
as an outlet for passion. 

The Joint Trading Corporations would be subject to the 
Economic Council of U.N.O. Conceive such a Corporation in 
the Balkans, with branches at Belgrade and Athens. The 
Athens branch would buy Greek tobacco—perhaps the whole 
surplus crop, and so give security to the Greek peasant. The 
tobacco crop might go to Russia, the export silk crop to Britain, 
surplus olives to France ; and in return, Greece would be able 
to import through the Trading Corporation machine tools from 
Chelyabinsk for her ruined industry, tractors from Coventry for 
her unmechanized farmers, duralumin from France for civil 
aircraft. It might well be that the Trading Corporation would 
be associated with the proposed Bank of Credit. The Balkan 
farmer might then resort to a loan from the bank to tide him 
over the winter or a bad harvest, rather than to brigandage or 
war. The Joint Trading Corporation would have before it the 
old-fashioned goal of enlightened self-interest. 

It would provide working machinery without which U.N.O. 
is an edifice, not a factory. Settlements like the proposed 
internationalization of Trieste can only work if the states and 
peoples whose interests meet at that point are united in a 
common purpose. A Joint Adriatic Corporation in which 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Britain, the U.S.A., Russia and the Countries 
of Central Europe whose trade will flow to Trieste take part 
would be the economic complement to the political inter- 
nationalization of the Trieste region. 

Would Russia abstain from joint enterprises of this kind ? 
She will do so as long as she can in order to project her interests, 
unqualified, to the farthest possible extent. But there is a 
critical limit beyond which Russia’s pressure and Britain’s and 
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the U.S.A.’s counter-pressure mean war. It is for all these 
Powers to recognize that limit before it is reached ; to try and 
find new accommodations—not appeasement—through which 
they can live side by side and grow together; to substitute 
constructive ideas for circus knockabout ; and to try and evolve 
a new equilibrium based on the general welfare. 

The atomic bomb is to-day the concealed weight in the 
world balance of power. To-morrow, an atomic bomb may 
lie on Russia’s scale. Will it then be possible to deliver ulti- 
matums in the grand manner of the 19th century ? And might 
not such an ultimatum be indeed an ultimatum to mankind ? 
Will the next war be a Pearl Harbour of atom bombs, terrible 
in suddenness, immediate in its desolation, the finishing-stroke 
for a world which failed to learn ? 

The search for security through power is the pursuit of a 
chimera which leads to war. In the world to-day, there is no 
security either for Britain or Russia except the pursuit of self- 
interest in common undertakings. 
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POLITICAL CATHOLICISM AND 
CATHOLIC POLITICS 
By Itsa BAREA 


N 1941, the Catholic historian, A. C. F. Beales, wrote: 

“‘ The Pope is astride the world as never before.” In its 

immediate context, this statement referred to the modern 

versatility of Pope Pius XII, the former Cardinal Pacelli, 

but the whole book in which the sentence occurs (The 
Catholic Church and International Order, Penguin Special) showed 
its wider spiritual—and political—significance. In a different 
sense, it applies even more to the Europe of 1946, in which 
Catholic political parties hold great power inside and outside 
their respective Governments in France, Italy, Austria, Holland, 
Hungary, Belgium and Poland, while the authoritarian regimes 
of Spain and Portugal are closely allied with the Catholic lay 
organizations and the clergy of the country. In addition, the 
weight of the Vatican in the diplomatic world has been 
strengthened, above all through its contacts with the U.S. State 
Department ; the propaganda machine of the Vatican gained 
enormously through its exploits during the war, when the 
broadcasts of Radio Vatican were assiduously—and often very 
arbitrarily—quoted by the Allied propaganda departments and 
the resistance movements of France, Italy, Holland and Belgium ; 
the voice of Catholic commentators was given a general hearing 
by the B.B.C. programmes, especially of the European Service, 
and the Vatican was quoted as the great authority in ethical 
matters by non-Catholic bodies. Wherever British and American 
administrators, military or civilian, deal with public affairs in 
occupied Austria and Germany, the Catholic clergy and the 
Catholic organizations have been accepted as the natural 
antagonists of Nazism and given a privileged position, which 
could not fail to impress the bewildered population in search 
of an authority beyond doubt. In countries where clericalism, 
the old form of political Catholicism, had alienated large sectors 
of the people who were technically Catholics by baptism, the 
Catholics in the resistance movements have made contacts with 
the militant Left which open them new roads of approach. 
Conservative groups in the “ liberated ” countries are frightened 
of the popular movement for a social new deal (which they call 
Bolshevism and, for obvious reasons, lump together with the 
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Communist parties proper). They are bereft of their various 
Fascist shock troops, too deeply compromised by collaboration 
with the Nazis to hoist nationalist banners as in 1919, and begin 
to cluster round Catholic parties, in ever increasing numbers. 
Finally, the disappointment and muddle of the post-war, 
pre-peace period and the deep fear of an atom-bomb-ridden 
future heighten the attraction of an international organization 
with a record of survival covering 2,000 years and with a claim 
to superior wisdom in human affairs; a lack of direction, 
longing for fixed laws of conduct, and fear of individual 
responsibility make converts among intellectuals. In short, the 
influence of Catholicism in European affairs is indeed important 
“as never before” since political democracy confined and 
reduced it. It is essential to recognize it and to examine its 
trends. 

But any examination of this important political phenomenon 
comes up against a “ black ” and a “ white ” legend which both 
together obstruct analysis. As in the treatment of Philip II’s 
Spain by historians and political propagandists, an over- 
simplifying condemnation is countered by a disingenuous, 
though often very ingenious, glorification of Catholic action in 
temporal matters. The fact that non-Catholics tend to mix up 
pronouncements ex cathedra with statements of Bishops, for 
instance, acting in their capacity of citizens (even while being 
shepherds of souls and speaking to their faithful), or to make 
the Pope responsible for the broadcasts of Vatican Radio and 
the articles in the Osservatore Romano, ot to quote Franco’s actions 
in evidence of a certain attitude of the Spanish Church, provokes 
a technically and dogmatically correct reproof from Catholics. 
The good Catholic can rightly point out that the foreign policy 
of the Vatican is a temporal matter, that parties calling them- 
selves Catholic or claiming Catholic principles for themselves 
are not identical with the Church, and that only the Encyclicals, 
not the political opinions of the Pope, are above criticism. He 
can point out that there are wide, openly admitted divergencies 
of political and social opinion between the various Catholic 
currents and groups, and that he is not expected to agree with 
every one of them. Or, in the words of A. C. F. Beales : 

“A lead is what Catholics know they are to expect, with free 
will to follow or not according to their opinions or their 
prejudices.” (Church and International Order, p. 185.) 

The rigorous theoretical distinctions break down in prac- 
tice. The connecting links between the Pope’s doctrinal 
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statements and the political methods of the Secretary of State 
of the Vatican, between the Pastorals of Bishops and their 
advice in temporal matters such as elections, between the 
clergy and the Catholic party or parties of a country, are 
unbreakable. The mass of practising Catholics everywhere 
take them for granted. Errors in judgment which have 
nothing to do with faith and morals become political factors, 
because the men who commit them have an unassailable 
position in ecclesiastic hierarchy. Not the Church as such, but 
the churchmen intervene in everyday public affairs, but the 
whole authority of the Church stands invisibly behind them. 
When the Bishop of Rome speaks in favour of the monarchy 
on the eve of a plebiscite, he does it in a fallible capacity, 
although he is the Pope; but a great number of Catholics do 
not stop to consider whether this is a doctrinal teaching or a 
political, disputable action. Or, to take another example: it 
is not an ex cathedra pronouncement when Cardinal de Jong of 
Utrecht addresses a letter to the faithful before the general 
elections, saying that every believing Catholic ought to support 
the Catholic People’s Party ; he does not even ask his flock 
directly to vote for a certain party ; Catholic intellectuals may 
still conceive it as their right to vote for the Labour Party (the 
Partij van de Arbeid) ; but for very many Catholics it is simply 
the political directive of their spiritual head. The two spheres 
mix in their minds. To others—and among them to Catholics 
of a different type—it is an instance of political Catholicism 
fighting for the old order of society, a reason for a more energetic 
anti-clericalism. 

It is precisely this continental mixture of spiritual and 
political or social power, which is so bewildering to English 
onlookers who are used to another brand of Catholicism. In 
this country, Catholics make the best of two worlds, of the 
tolerant liberal atmosphere which guarantees their freedom of 
worship and conscience, and of their spiritual allegiance to an 
organization which everywhere opposes this very atmosphere 
(except when it means the only possible medium). There is no 
organized political Catholicism in Britain. The individual role 
of Catholics in public key positions is taken as a pure coincidence 
and it seems unrealistic to speak of a Catholic policy which 
moves them. To be a Catholic was for such a long time an 
obstacle, not an asset, for a man that there is no suspicion of 
worldly ambition attached to it: a Catholic means in this 
country a person who practises the Catholic faith. 
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This is a point which should be stressed very strongly, 
because it illuminates many misinterpretations of Catholic 
policy on the Continent. Not only British Catholics, but also 
an astonishing number of non-Catholics automatically accept 
it for a fact that a country like Italy or Austria or Spain is “a 
Catholic country ” in the sense of a general, conscious support 
of the Church. Only this guid pro quo explains the constant 
emphasis on the Nazis’ anti-cle-‘~alism (which is not the same 
as an anti-Christian attitude, of course) in Allied propaganda 
broadcasts to Austria, the country in which religious indifference 
is the rule, not the exception, even among the urban supporters 
of the Catholic party. A similar confusion dominates the 
discussion of Spanish affairs: to people who have English 
Catholicism in mind when they speak of Catholics in public 
affairs, it is always a riddle how a “ nation of Catholics ” can 
resort to violent assaults on churches and convents, unless there 
is some dark and devilish outside influence at work. Whenever 
there is talk of political Catholicism, it is essential to remember 
that the most important and interesting Catholic parties exist 
in countries in which the mass of the population is Catholic by 
baptism, but does not automatically accept the “lead” of the 
Church in temporal matters. This is the soil on which the 
“ Left” Catholic currents grow, in a constant struggle with 
traditional clericalism, in a two fronts’ war to influence the 
hierarchy of their Church and to regain the confidence of those 
whom a conservative or reactionary attitude of the churchmen 
had alienated. There are currents and cross-currents which 
overlay the general principles of social and political life pro- 
pounded to the faithful by the spiritual head of the Universal 
Church—and sometimes correct them. 

The “ protestants”? among the Catholic intellectuals, men 
like Bernanos and Mauriac, invoke the spirit of the Gospels and 
Catholic doctrine against the political practice of a clergy which 
allies itself with the powers-that-be at any price. The Left 
Catholics in Holland entered the Labour Party after their 
experiences in the resistance movement, because the great social 
Encyclicals of the modern popes led them to a moderate 
economic planning and the principles of social security. In 
Austria before Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, a group of “ Religious 
Socialists ’°—Catholics to a man—belonged to the Social- 
Democratic Party and fought the Clericals and Fascists. After 
the February Rising of 1934, the leader of a Left group of 
intellectuals in the conservative Catholic Party tried to maintain 
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his contacts with the underground socialist movement, at a time 
when the authoritarian regime proclaimed that it based itself 
on the Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo anno, 
because he knew that this hypocrisy made the anti-Catholicism 
of the Nazis attractive to Austrian workers. (In the concen- 
tration camp, this man—the “ Catholic Bolshevik ” Matejka— 
joined the Communist Party. He may have changed his religious 
attitude, though I doubt it.) For the time being, the leading 
men of the Christian Democrats in Italy and the M.R.P. in 
France stand for a republican democracy, social reforms and 
collaboration with the anti-clerical parties of the Left, a policy 
which recalls that of the German Centre Party, Don Sturzo’s 
Populists, and the Austrian Christian Social Party while the 
democratic peasant-leader Jodok Fink dominated it, in the 
period of the great swing to the Left after 1918. Even the 
present Austrian People’s Party accepts a limited nationalization 
programme. To continue this catalogue of the Left and Centre 
wing of political Catholicism, there is the Catholic opposition 
to Franco’s regime: the Basque Catholics and a persecuted 
Catholic minority in Catalonia oppose and resist Franco’s 
regime, criticize its support by the high Spanish clergy and 
deplore its blasphemous self-identification with the Catholic 
faith. These groups collaborate with the Republican Left and 
accept part of its social and educational programme. Cardinal 
Vidal y Barraquer, Archbishop of Tarragona, the man who 
drafted the declaration of loyalty to the Republic in the name of 
the Spanish Bishops in 1931, refused to sign the letter of the 
Bishops in 1936 which endorsed Franco’s “ crusade ” ; he died, 
shunned and isolated, in a Swiss convent during this war. And 
then there is the impressive host of Catholics, laymen and 
priests, who died in Italian or German concentration camps and 
prisons, because they were anti-Fascists as well as believing 
Catholics. 

Is the prevailing trend in modern Catholicism then anti- 
authoritarian and socially progressive? This is obviously a 
vital question. Only the existence of Catholic groups genuinely 
ready to collaborate with the socialists in a reorganization of 
society could ban the dangers of a latent civil war in countries 
like Italy and France. Those who answer in the affirmative 
will point to the attitude of the Vatican to National-Socialism, 
to Fascism and to the war. So too, will those who answer 
in the negative. 

The history of the relationship between Italian Fascism and 
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political Catholicism is most revealing. It includes all aspects 
of the matter—Vatican diplomacy, an Encyclical, the behaviour 
of the clergy in the country, Catholic lay organizations and a 
Catholic party. As to the latter, Cardinal Bourne said in 1923, 
explaining to the Catholic Confederation why he had been 
against the formation of a separate Catholic Party in this country: 

“The experience of the Centre Party in Germany, which 
was never a Catholic Party though it is called a Catholic Party, 
and more recently the experience of the Popular Party in Italy, 
which again was not in the true sense a Catholic Party, is very 
strong proof of the position I took up. If the Catholic Church 
were to be held responsible for many of the aims of these parties 
it would be a great misfortune.” 

It may be wise, and it certainly is understandable, if the 
Catholic Church takes care not to be involved in the fall from 
power or popularity of a political party, even if it had something 
to do with its rise—and in 1923, when Cardinal Bourne 
repudiated the Popolari, Mussolini ruled, the Populist Party was 
hunted. Nevertheless, it had been the Church Party in the eyes 
of the Italian people from 1919 to 1923, and it had counted on 
the clergy’s support. Pace Cardinal Bourne, it is part of the 
story. 

The facts are given in Professor Binchy’s Church and State in 
Fascist Italy (1941) and in the Roman journalist Camille M. 
Cianfarra’s The War and the Vatican (written 1943, published in 
England, 1945) from a Catholic point of view; in What to do 
with Italy, by Professor Salvemini and George La Plana (1943), 
and in Part 4, by Ruggero Orlando, of The Remaking of Italy (by 
five anonymous authors, Penguin, 1941), from an anti-clerical 
and anti-Fascist point of view. j 

Pius IX, the Pope who called Liberalism “ the serpent of our 
time ” in his Syllabus of Errors, forbade Italian Catholics to take 
part in politics, even in elections, under the new liberal- 
democratic regime (1868) which had put an end to the Church 
state. This, and his refusal to recognize the Italian Government 
(1870) is one of the main causes of the lack of democratic 
education among the Italian people, especially of the profound 
ignorance and distrust of all politics which openly appear as such 
among the peasantry. It helped to keep the clerical Right 
strictly anti-constitutional and anti-parliamentary, even when 
the civil disobedience petered out. Later, the papal ban was 
withdrawn, but the old attitude lingered on among the 
intransigeant, “ ultramontane ” wing of clergy and laity. The 
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Partito Popolare Italiano which Don Luigi Sturzo founded in 
1919 had a Christian-Social programme going back to the 
teachings of Leo XIII, who had favoured the “ Chvistian 
Democratic ” movements ; it was the centre party of a Chamber 
with a divided agrarian-liberal Right and a strong socialist Left, 
and attracted peasant voices. The clergy supported it, perhaps 
with mental reservations. It disagreed with Fascism from the 
beginnings, but the rise of the communist movement drove it 
away from a nascent co-operation with the democratic socialist 
group and soon strengthened the Catholic Right. The attitude 
of the higher ecclesiastic circles became clear in 1922. 

The Populist Party was built on social institutions and clubs 
which the local clergy organized on its behalf, while the hierarchy 
as such “ disclaimed any influence on its politics and activities 
or any responsibility for its decisions” (Salvemini, p. 152). 
Four weeks before the Fascist March on Rome, the hierarchy 
was instructed in a circular letter from the Vatican that “ the 
Italian clergy was not to identify itself with the Partito eo 
and to assume a neutral attitude in the political conflict”. No 
greater help could have been given to the Fascist movement. 
The Populists were immobilized. Their Ring wing eagerly 
followed the new line, their Left soon had its martyrs, Don 
Sturzo resigned from the leadership. After the murder of 
Matteotti, the Populists left the Chamber in protest together 
with the Socialists ; for a short time, the fate of the half-baked 
dictatorship was in the balance. Pius XI chose the moment to 
remind the faithful that Catholic moral law condemned collabo- 
ration with evil and that an alliance with socialists of whatever 
wing was therefore anathema. The faint chance of a democratic 
bloc—Populists and moderate Socialists—was destroyed. The 
Fascist coup d’état which swept away the remnants of political 
freedom followed quickly. Bitterly, Salvemini recalls that the 
Pope had not found it necessary to set the Catholic moral law 
against the coalition between Right wing Socialists and Catholics 
in Germany and Belgium (he might have added Austria in 1919 
and 1920, where the socialists were by no means Right wing), 
and continues: “Events have proved that Pope Pius was in 
fact co-operating with a much greater evil—that is to say, with 
Fascism.” This was the end of political Catholicism in Fascist 
Italy. It was not the end of Catholic politics, however. 

In 1929, the Holy See concluded the Lateran Treaty with 
Italy. A Concordat was part of it. The treaty regularized the 
sovereign status of the Vatican, and gave it the sum of 
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1,000,000,000 Lire in state bonds—a vested interest in the State 
—and 750,000,000 Lire in cash, as compensation for the papal 
states incorporated in United Italy in 1870. It gave Mussolini 
the national and international prestige of the peace-maker with 
the Church, where liberal regimes had failed during sixty years. 
The Concordat, which granted the Church the monopoly in 
religious and moral matters in Italy, made it possible for the 
Vatican to overlook certain flaws in Fascist philosophy, such as 
the glorification of the “absolute state”, and in its practice 
insofar as it did not touch the Catholic organizations. The Pope 
did condemn the Fascist monopoly in the education of children, 
when it dared to break up the Catholic youth organizations. In 
the Encyclical Non abbiamo bisogno he declared the Fascist oath 
unlawful, the state worship a pagan notion. But he also stated 
in so many words that he did not condemn the Fascist Party and 
the Regime as such, only those of its principles which were 
against Catholic doctrine and those of its methods which affected 
the Church or its rights from the Concordat. He confirmed his 
gratitude to the regime for all it had done for the religion, 
although—it is worth while to quote this unconscious confession 
—‘ the benefit derived by Party and Regime was not less, and 
perhaps greater .. .” 

The collaboration between Church and state grew closer in 
spite of fluctuations. The clergy was part of the machinery of 
the state. The state protected the faith against socialism, 
communism and atheism, the Church gave dignity to the state. 
It was a symbiosis. 

Before the outbreak of the Abyssinian war, the Pope had 
urged peace and pilloried the war-mongers. When the war 
started, Cardinal Schuster of Milan called it a ‘“‘ Catholic 
crusade ” (Cianfarra, p. 42). In this case, the Pope did not find 
it necessary to ask the clergy to refuse any co-operation with evil. 
After the end of the conquest, the Pope spoke publicly of the 
“triumphant joy of an entire great and good people at a peace 
which should be an effective contribution and a prelude to 
lasting peace in Europe and the world”. This was a direct 
political action of national and international importance. It 
absolved the war-mongers and gave a disastrous “lead” to 
Catholics. 

When Hitler and Mussolini came to an agreement, the Pope 
and the Italian ecclesiastic hierarchy did nothing to mobilize 
Catholic opinion against the Axis, a fact which must have 
impressed appeasing Chancelleries and Foreign Offices. Cian- 
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farra, at the time Vatican correspondent of New York Times, 
explained this political impassivity which amounted to tacit 
support as follows (p. 107) : 

“The first and most important result of the Axis was 
Mussolini’s support of Hitler’s anti-Bolshevist policy, and for 
this reason the attitude of the Vatican towards that political 
development was favourable. For months, Fascist and Nazi 
planes, troops and equipment had been helping Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco in Spain . . . a move that coincided with the 
interests of the Holy See in that matter.” 

The cynically frank way of putting the case is Cianfarra’s, 
not the Vatican’s. The fact itself was noticeable enough and 
harassed the minds of Catholics who could not in honesty make 
it fit with their moral values. (The despair caused by the 
attitude of the Church towards the Spanish war drove Bernanos 
to write Les grands cimetiéres sous la lune.) In the political field, 
it helped to prepare the war—though this must have been far 
from being the Vatican’s intention—because it made the two 
dictators certain that there would be no Catholic resistance in 
their countries. 

Indeed, when the strenuous efforts to preserve peace which 
marked Pius XII’s first year of Papacy failed—a peace, it must 
be recalled which would have been the political victory of the 
totalitarian states, as was appeasement—and first Germany, then 
Italy were fighting their war, the clergy in both countries “ did 
its duty to the state”. Up to the time when the German 
occupation of Rome came to determine the character of Vatican 
broadcasts, the daily news bulletin or talk directed to Italian 
Catholics contained nothing which could have been construed 
as a criticism of the Fascist regime. The exploits of priests in 
the “ Battle of the Wheat ” or the Fascist state’s recognition of 
a prominent Catholic’s services to education were faithfully 
recorded ; obviously, this strengthened or at least maintained the 
alliance between the Church and the Fascist system. It is recent 
history that after the break between Mussolini and his followers, 
the dignitaries of the Church threw their weight into the scales 
in favour of a mildly authoritarian transition period, under the 
House of Savoy, Badoglio, and a reformed version of the 
corporative organizations—and that this political action greatly 
influenced the Allied policy. Only when the chaotic, but 
powerful popular movements had made that solution impossible, 
did political Catholicism emerge anew in the shape of a parlia- 
mentary party, the Christian Democrats. Catholic politics 
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conducted by the clergy and the Vatican recede into the back- 
ground, which does not make them less effective. The new 
party is not directly burdened by the murky philo-Fascist past of 
others ; it has accepted its democratic responsibility, allied itself 
to “evil” in the form of the Socialist and Communist Parties 
(apparently, Catholic moral laws do not forbid alliance with the 
stronger battalions) and, after a certain hesitation and in apparent 
contradiction to the Pope’s attitude, cast its decisive vote in 
favour of an Italian Republic. But if the past practice of the 
Church in temporal matters means anything, it is significant 
that the Christian Democrats stress their independence from 
the Church as such, even while basing themselves on its 
teachings. Should the difficulties of reconstruction and the 
irreconciliable differences of the parties lead the parliamentary 
system into a blind alley, there is the Church and its lay organi- 
zations, not responsible for the decisions of any political party, 
in a good position to point to an “ organic ” solution without 
the exaggerations of Fascism, but with its authoritarian assets 
carried over to the new balance sheet. Political Catholicism, 
carefully repudiating clericalism which arouses too much distrust 
and hatred, is active in the struggling democracy. As it com- 
mands the allegiance of a great part of the countryside, not 
without the help of the local priests, it may make an enormous 
contribution to a social revolution by carrying through the 
urgent agrarian reform with more prospect of success than any 
of the urban parties, and in this case, it may accept permanent 
co-operation with one of the Socialist groups. It may help in 
the education of the countryside, and even in the democratic 
education of the clergy. But the other force in Catholic politics 
also exists, and it is still—from an anti-Fascist point of view— 
a danger: the hierarchy has never condemned the Fascist Party 
and the Fascist regime as such ! 

I have discussed Catholic politics in Italy at length because 
it seems to me the most instructive case to show the intricate 
pattern of Catholic intervention in current affairs. The case 
history of Catholicism in France and Austria shows similar 
trends. There, too, are Catholic political groups largely based 
on the support of an unpolitical peasantry, unofficially but 
markedly enjoying the co-operation of the clergy and the higher 
hierarchy, avoiding the “Catholic” label, but constantly 
referring to their championship of the spiritual mission of the 
Church. There are small Left groups which are put in the 
foreground when the Socialist parties are in the ascendant, and 
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which lean towards social reform and economic planning, 
rejecting the corporative-Fascist distortion. There are Centre 
groups which find a parliamentary democracy gives them ample 
room for mancuvres, and Right groups opposed to any 
“liberal ” political alliance which consider an authoritarian 
system the only safe form of government if the social problems 
are to be shelved and the Church made an intrinsic, if auto- 
nomous part of the state. Those Right groups—Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg in Austria, the men round Pétain in France—have 
the explicit support of the high clergy and the qualified support 
of the Vatican as long as they are successful in their authori- 
tarianism (that is to say, in the suppression of socialist and 
communist dangers) and introduce the legislation which the 
Church requires for its religious and educational monopoly. 
(When Pétain failed systematically to rescind the anti- 
denominational school laws of the Republic, the Vatican 
broadcasts in French treated him far more coolly than at the 
beginning, but they still reported approvingly all the features 
of his patriarchal-authoritarian campaign.) After the end of 
the war, when even the conservative elements in the Fascist 
systems are compromised, a new political Catholicism appears 
on the stage to secure its place in the parliamentary democracy 
and in the administration. It avoids any suspicion of clericalism, 
and for a time at least its more progressive wing is again to the 
fore. But the ecclesiastical machine is free to support, 
unofficially and if the opportunity arises, the authoritarian 
alternative still in statu nascendi, in the Heimwehr-Fascist 
survivors now infiltrated in the Austrian People’s Party (an 
organization with many cross-currents, but a hard core of well- 
trained clerical administrators), or in the budding group round 
de Gaulle. 

It may seem, at a first glance, that the story of the attitude 
of the Catholic Church to National-Socialism is less contra- 
dictory. At one time, the German Bishops told the faithful that 
an active Nazi could not be a good Catholic, that Catholics 
holding the principles of the Nazi Party could not be admitted 
to the Sacraments. But when the Catholic Party, that is to say, 
the Centre Party and its Bavarian counterpart, the Bavarian 
People’s Party, broke up and committed political suicide by 
voting Hitler plenary powers, the policy was changed. Political 
Catholicism was dropped; anyhow, the collaboration of the 
Centre with the Right wing Socialists was never approved by 
part of the higher clergy. Some of the Bishops went very far 
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in giving Cesar that which was Cesar’s. The French Catholic 
who wrote a critical study of German Catholicism under Hitler 
before the war (Robert d’Harcourt: Zhe German Catholics, 
translated by Reginald J. Dingle, Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1939) says: “‘ The rapidity of this drift, of a sort of tacit 
acquiescence of German Catholicism in a victory which meant 
its own defeat, will be a subject of astonishment for the historian 
of these decisive years.” It is not, if one remembers how strong 
the anti-liberal, anti-democratic, anti-socialist wing was among 
the higher clergy and how strong the lead of the Vatican which 
was willing to make a deal with any authoritarian system as long 
as the power of the Church was safeguarded. In Hitler’s 
Germany, the deal miscarried. Although a Concordat with 
Germany was concluded with an undignified haste in 1933, and 
“the Vatican was the first state which by consenting to treat 
with Hitler had legalized his signature ” (d’Harcourt, p. 109), 
Nazism resented the competitor for the “ spiritual ” monopoly 
and followed a policy of active anti-clericalism and anti- 
Catholicism. Even then, in spite of the Pastorals of some—not 
all—German Bishops which defied the victorious Nazi-Fascism 
and in spite of two Encyclicals which condemned the National- 
Socialist theories and practice (Casti connubii and Mit brennender 
Sorge), the Vatican was still willing to come to terms with the 
Third Reich. Cianfarra reports that in January, 1938, the 
Vatican attempted to make Mussolini “intercede with Hitler 
to ameliorate the conditions of the Church in Germany. The 
Holy See’s contention was that Berlin’s position in the fight 
against Bolshevism would be immeasurably strengthened by a 
mutually satisfactory agreement with the Catholic Church, 
which was ready to give its wholehearted co-operation in the 
campaign 7’. 

There is no doubt of the moral courage of Bishops like 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich or Count Galen of Muenster. 
But their moral lead was outweighed by a Pastoral like that of 
the Fulda Conference of 1936, which opened with a list of 
gtievances against the regime, and then offered an anti- 
Bolshevik coalition: “If Spain succumbed to-day to Bol- 
shevism, the destiny of Europe, if not sealed, would be 
dangerously imperilled . . . May our Fuehrer, strengthened by 
the faithful co-operation of all citizens, succeed with God’s help 
- carrying through this work with a firm and unshakable 

and.” 

Catholic policy in Nazi-Germany during the war was one of 
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loyal co-operation with the state and the “ national community ” 
(the word “ Volksgemeinschaft ” used to turn up frequently in 
Vatican broadcasts to Germany up to 1943) in matters of 
“ defence” and war work. As there had been no ecclesiastic 
protest against concentration camps for anti-Fascists, there was 
no protest—or at least none has been reported, to the best of my 
knowledge—against German methods of warfare, except in 
Poland, one of the Catholic bulwarks. As the war went on, the 
Pastorals and the Vatican broadcasts emphasized Christian 
principles and Catholic doctrine where they opposed Nazi 
ideology. When Germany’s defeat became inevitable, the 
Pope’s efforts to bring about a negotiated peace—which might 
have saved and slightly transformed the totalitarian regimes— 
gave a new attraction and authority to the Catholic Church in 
the eyes of many Germans. On this foundation, but not on the 
legacy of an anti-Fascist struggle, the new political organs of 
Catholicism in Germany are built up. It is more-than probable 
that they contain in themselves the contradictory elements of all 
political Catholicism. 
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SPANISH POLITICS AND PARTIES 


By J. O. McLacuian 


“a O anyone unfamiliar with Spanish politics, the title 

“F.E.T. y de las J.O.N.S.” seems at first sight an 
unintelligible abracadabra, yet this abbreviation of the 
official name of the party pledged to support General 
. Franco—the Falange Espafiola Tradicionalista y de 
las Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista—contains in itself 
a key to the whole complex of political forces and ideas which 
found expression in Spanish Fascism. To trace the ideas 
represented by each component group within the Falange is 
to get some idea of the development of political thinking in 
Spain during the past fifteen years. 

The J.O.N.S., now relegated to the last place in the official 
title, was the earliest of the component parts of Spanish Fascism. 
During the last years of the Monarchy there was a widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the current political ideas, and, 
while on the Left the Republicans and Liberals organized 
themselves to try to bring about changes in one direction, on 
the Right a much smaller group of individuals was trying to 
lay the foundations of a reformed state modelled on the 
example of Mussolini’s Italy. Of this smaller group the first 
to make his ideas known to a wider public by the publication 
of a newspaper was Ramiro Ledesma Ramos, who, in March, 
1931, in Castile, produced the first edition of La Conquista del 
Estado, in which he expounded a form of Fascism. For 
Ledesma, the State was the supreme good and must be all- 
powerful. The individual could find his highest satisfaction in 
serving the State, and his greatest liberty as part of it. The 
State itself could achieve its fullest development by an imperialist 
expansion based on the spread of Hispanic ideals. At home, 
Hispanic ideas were to be spread among the people by a 
vigorous extension of popular education. Ledesma specially 
urged that it should be made easier for poor students to attend 
the Universities; and that special efforts should be made to 
improve the quality of “ popular culture.” Apart from these 
nationalist ideas for education, Ledesma’s domestic policy had 
few original or constructive features. His scheme for improving 
economic conditions was a kind of syndicalism which laid much 
stress on the virtue of discipline, but which also envisaged the 
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expropriation of the landlords. Over the burning problem of 
regionalism his programme was a compromise: autonomy for 
geographic units such as Catalonia he opposed, but he was 
ready to concede autonomy to the towns. Otherwise his 
constitutional ideas consisted of an implacable hostility towards 
any form of Marxism or Communism. The mainspring of his 
whole movement was a belief in the value of direct action as 
the only effective way of achieving reforms within the State. 
This he symbolized in the uniform worn by his few followers— 
a yellow jersey on which was embroidered the device of a 
grabbing claw. 

While Ledesma was organizing his group and beginning to 
publish La Conquista del Estado, another group, inspired by very 
similar ideals, was also emerging in Castile under the leadership 
of another young man, Onésimo Redondo. In June, 1931, 
Redondo’s group published the first copy of their paper 
Libertad, which showed most of the characteristics already 
expressed in La Conquista del Estado but also exhibited a fervent 
anti-Semitism. Like Ledesma, Redondo established a political 
group. This was the Junta Castellana de Actuacién Hispanica 
(J.C.A.H.), which came into being in August, 1931. Its 
programme consisted of two main principles, both of which 
had already been enunciated by Ledesma: that Spain must be 
a single, imperial State, and that at home her policy must aim 
at achieving social justice by organizing the economic life of 
the country on syndical lines. In addition to these main prin- 
ciples of nationalism and syndicalism, Redondo advocated 
special reforms to improve conditions in his native province of 
Castile and Leon, in particular, re-afforestation. 

In November, 1931, the two =— led by Ledesma and 
Redondo coalesced to form what was henceforward known as 
the Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Syndicalista (J.O.N.S.), with 
the emphasis on the word offensive. It was a party of young 
men who reaffirmed their belief in the value of direct action 
and who declared that in future none of the senior posts in 
the administration should be held by men over forty. Their 
economic policy was equally active and equally violent. They 
demanded the compulsory syndicalization of Spain’s economic 
life, “ the discipline of riches,” the punishment of speculators, 
and agrarian reform. Though the J.O.N.S. proclaimed their 
belief in corporative principles, they were not a Right Wing 
Party, but rather the champion of small business and small 
family property. Their foreign policy was also characterized 
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by its activity and violence. They not only proclaimed their 
belief in the glories of the Hispanic cultural tradition, but 
frankly declared their support of a policy of imperialist expansion, 
and mentioned specifically as places to be acquired: Gibraltar, 
Tangier, Morocco and Algeria. Constitutionally, they declared 
their belief in a supreme state, but they desired a reform of the 
administration and they affirmed their implacable hostility 
towards Marxism, Social Democracy, and even Liberalism. 

Just after the two small groups led by Ledesma and Redondo 
had joined to produce the J.O.N.S. in Castile, another move- 
ment of a slightly similar kind was beginning to make itself 
known in Madrid. It was in 1933 at a political meeting in the 
Comedia theatre in Madrid that the Falange Espanola (F.E.) 
was founded by José Antonio Primo de Rivera and his friend 
Ruiz de Alda. The background of this group was rather 
different from that of the J.O.N.S. Instead of addressing its 
propaganda to, and drawing the bulk of its active members 
from, the very small business men and small property owners 
of Castile and the North, it relied on the support of the Army 
officers, the aristocracy and the upper middle classes of the 
capital. The two years which separated the foundation of the 
F.E. from that of the J.O.N.S. had seen the fall of the Monarchy 
and the emergence of a democratic Republic under a Liberal 
government. The situation had crystallized. It was no longer 
a question of vague dissatisfaction at the prevailing poverty 
and suffering and ignorance. Plans were being produced by 
the Liberal government to combat such evils as agrarian 
unemployment and poverty. For young men who felt, as did 
Ledesma and Redondo and José Antonio, about the nature of 
the State and the greatness of Spain’s cultural heritage the task 
now was not to find expression for some vague protest, but to 
organize the potential forces of opposition which were already 
beginning to criticize the concrete solutions being presented by 
the government of the Republic. José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera relied for support on the classes which had supported 
the Dictatorship of his father, but his was not at first a strong 

arty. 

Although from the first there were considerable differences 
between José Antonio, Ledesma and Redondo, there was 
enough in common between their parties to make some degree 
of co-operation natural. As early as 1933, when Delgado 
Barreta, editor of the Nacién founded E/ Fascio, to express 
nationalist rather than economic ideas, he invited both the 
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J.O.N.S. and the F.E. to share the editoring. Thus began the 
amalgamation of two of the component parts of what was 
ultimately to be F.E.T. y de las J.O.N.S., though this move 
at first caused considerable misgivings among the more extreme 
syndicalist members of the J.O.N.S. as to whether it was wise 
to sink their party in the Falange, which was known to be 
closely connected with Right Wing politics. They were 
reassured by the generally-held belief that Jose Antonio leant 
towatds the radical wing of his Party, and this view was 
supported by his speeches in the Cortes on land reform. 

The official twenty-seven points in which the programme 
of the amalgamated parties was made public seemed to show a 
proper respect for the principles of the J.O.N.S. The main 
emphasis was put on the need for a strong centralized and 
unified State. There was to be no separatism and no political 
parties. Direct action was to be the source of political power, 
and once this had been achieved the group in control of the 
State would find its liberty in total service of the State. In 
foreign affairs the twenty-seven points reaffirmed the belief in 
Spain’s Imperial destiny and declared the determination of the 
F.E. y de las J.O.N.S. to create a strong army and navy to 
achieve a new Spanish Empire. In economic affairs the twenty- 
seven points went further towards expressing the reforming 
syndicalism of the J.O.N.S. than can have been agreeable to 
many of the upper class supporters of the F.E. A syndicate of 
producers was declared essential, but to meet the views of the 
more conservative F.E. the twenty-seven points specifically 
declared that private enterprise would .be tolerated and private 
rights to property organized. Agricultural reform could not be 
neglected by any Spanish party, and the twenty-seven points 
mentioned redistribution of land, minimum prices, encourage- 
ment of cattle breeding and schemes for re-afforestation, but the 
expropriation originally advocated by Ledesma was modified 
into expropriation of property illegally acquired. Like the 
J.O.N.S., the combined party had an active cultural programme, 
but here the emphasis had begun to change from plans to make 
a university education possible for poor students to plans for 
encouraging a Hispanic and Catholic tradition in the education 
of the people. 

Only in April, 1937, was the last element, the Traditionalist, 
incorporated in the F.E.T. y de las J.O.N.S., but Traditionalism 
had a long history as an independent organization. It had 
originated in 1833 partly to champion the Salic law of succession 
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and partly to try to prevent the Monarchy from compromising 
too much with Liberalism. In spite of its lack of political 
success, Traditionalism, or Carlism, survived, and in 1870, in 
preparation for a further struggle in defence of Carlist principles, 
a very clear statement of Traditionalist principles was produced 
in a book, Dios Patria Rey. According to the view there 
expressed, the Crown was the core and centre of the whole 
State. The system of government favoured was decentralization. 
The duty of the Cortes, or Estates, was simply to make known 
to the King the resources and needs of the people. The govern- 
ment must be exercised by the King in person, or else he would 
be in danger of becoming the tool of ambitious ministers, but 
the Traditionalists believed that above the King was the justice 
of God, and below him were the rights of the people. Allied 
to the belief in Monarchy the second great principle of the 
Traditionalists was a wholehearted support of the Catholic 
Church, but, even so, the Traditionalists advocated freedom of 
education, of the press, of speech and of association. 

Gradually the Traditionalist programme had become some- 
what modified, most notably in the dynastic aspect. In 
September, 1936, the last direct Carlist claimant to the throne 
died, and the guardian of the tradition named by him, Javier de 
Borboén, was in fact a Belgian prince related to King Leopold, 
who had actually fought against Germany in the Second Great 
War 1939-45, and seemed to find the position of leader of the 
Carlist cause rather embarrassing than otherwise. 

In other respects, however, the Traditionalist principles 
remained almost unchanged. Traditionalism remained the 
staunch defender of local privileges, and for this reason it had 
many supporters in Navarre. It was also profoundly devoted 
to the Catholic Church. During the Carlist wars the battle-cry 
of the Traditionalists. had been “‘ Ave Maria,” and even in the 
middle of the twentieth century this completely expressed their 
political sympathies. Traditionalism had, moreover, refused to 
be classified as a party and was officially known as the Tradi- 
tionalist Communion. It expressed an attitude of mind which 
was opposed to the principles of the French Revolution, and, 
' therefore, to the Revolution’s nineteenth century heir, Liberalism 
This essentially Spanish kind of Conservative Catholicism found 
its modern expression in Victor Pradera’s Un Etat Neuf. 

For a century Traditionalism had pursued an independent 
course in Spanish politics, but when the Liberal Republican 
Revolution occurred in 1931 the Traditionalists made common 
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cause with the supporters of Alfonso XIII and made common 
propaganda with Renovacién Espaiiola. 

Renovacién Espafiola does not appear by name as one 
of the components of the party which, after General Franco’s 
victory in 1939, became the official national party of Spain, but 
because of its association with Traditionalism it has contributed 
several of the ideas which the F.E.T. y de las J.O.N.S. have 
tried to put into practice. The outstanding exponent of these 
ideas was Ramiro de Maeztu, who, though in 1898 he sought 
political regeneration for Spain in Liberalism, eventually found 
Liberal principles uncongenial and returned to a belief in the 
Catholic and Imperial mission of Spain. This faith he described 
in his book Hispanidad. He also founded a review, Accién 
Espanola, to which General Franco contributed, and which 
welcomed the appearance of the Falange when this was founded 
by Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera. Other supporters of 
Renovacién Espafiola were Calvo Sotelo and Goicoechea. 

Another movement which eventually gave some support to 
the F.E.T. y de las J.O.N.S. was the Accidn Catdlica led by 
Gil Robles. Robles, who was connected by marriage with the 
aristocracy, was a personal friend of Angel Herrera Orio, 
Managing Director of E/ Debate, and had friendly connections 
with the Jesuits. Politically he represented the large landowners. 
Accién Catélica was founded in 1932 as an immediate reaction 
to the Republican and Liberal victory of 1931. About the same 
time Angel Herrera Orio founded Accién Popular, which had 
a young people’s organization known as Juventud Accién 
Popular under Serrano Sufier. In time the two associations of 
Robles and Herrera Orio fused to form Accién Catdlica Popular. 
The programme of the new party had as its main planks 
administrative reform and the protection of agrarian rights. 
When, in 1936, General Franco rose against the republican 
regime, many members of Accién Catdlica Popular gave him 
their support, though Gil Robles himself remained outside the 
Falangist movement ; and, in fact, has been outside Spain ever 
since 1936, except for one short visit in 1938, when he was the 
object of fierce attacks in the Falangist Press. 

Before the end of the Civil War all the various groups had 
lost their leaders, and General Franco was the only one person 
on whom their very various loyalties could focus. Ramiro de 
Maeztu was already dead. Calvo Sotelo was murdered in the 
unrest which finally blazed into Civil War. Ledesma and 
Redondo were both killed during the war, as was José Antonio 
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Primo de Rivera. The Carlist claimant to the throne died in 
September, 1936, and Fal Conde, the most prominent of the 
Traditionalists, went into exile. Hedilla, who might have 
succeeded Jdse Antonio as leader of the Falange, was arrested 
and imprisoned by General Franco. The one man left who 
could command the loyalties of all the various groups was 
Franco himself. In April, 1937, a Decree of Unification formally 
recognized the Falange Espafiola Tradicionalista y de las J.O.N.S. 
as the single party of the State. 

The official twenty-six-point programme of the party then 
published reflected the various influences which had contributed 
to its formation. It also showed the way in which the original 
economic radical reforming policy of the Castilian J.O.N.S. had 
been modified by the more right wing views of the Falange, 
Renovacién Espafiola and by Accién Catdlica Popular. The 
political programme still aimed at a unified and centralized 
State organized on hierarchial principles. There was to be only 
one party, and liberty was said to consist only in the service 
of the State. The idea of direct action was retained and the 
Party was recognized as existing to give this idea practical 
expression. The imperial idea remained well to the fore. 
Hispanic sentiment was to be cultivated diligently by the State 
itself, acting through a special Hispanic Council, which was to 
celebrate Spanish and Spanish-American anniversaries, arrange 
for exchanges of visits between Spain and Spanish America and 
organize exhibitions to stress the value and vitality of Hispanic 
culture. The programme also made special reference to Tangier 
as a place which ought to be brought completely within the 
sphere of Hispanic culture. The cultural and religious policy 
remained one of achieving an understanding with the Vatican 
and generally of restoring education which had been so seriously 
disorganized by the Civil War. The economic programme 
remained officially syndicalist: syndicates were to be set up 
to organize the various industries, and there was to be a central 
Syndical Council. In agrarian policy specific reference was made 
to re-afforestation and land colonization, but the J.O.N.S. idea 
of expropriating landlords, even from those estates which had 
been illegally acquired had disappeared. 

These, then, are the varying and in some cases conflicting 
programmes which General Franco, as National Chief of the 
Party, represented, when he came into power. To understand 
their development throws a little light on the schemes, conflicts 
and failures of the last six years of Spanish history. 
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THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


By G. D. H. Coie 


HE figures of coal production in Great Britain in 

recent years speak for themselves. In the record 

year, 1913, the output exceeded 287 million tons, 

and for the years 1911-1913 it averaged over 271 

million tons. These figures were never approached 
in the inter-war period. The record for the 1920’s was the 
267 million tons ‘of 1924, and thereafter the highest total was 
257 million tons, in 1929. In the slump of the early ’thirties, 
output fell to a low record of 207 million tons : it then recovered 
to 240 millions in 1937. Since then it has fallen every year, 
to 182 millions in 1945. Naturally, exports have fallen much 
more than production. Excluding bunker coal, they were 
73,400,000 tons in 1913, and 61,650,000 in the exceptional 
year, 1924. They again reached 60 millions in 1929, but after 
1931 reached 4o millions only in the one year, 1937. The 
most recent figures give exports and foreign bunker coal 
together. The total for both was 52 million tons in 1937: in 
1945 it was only about 8 millions. By that time we were 
drawing heavily on stocks. In 1939 stocks amounted to about 
zo million tons, and in 1941 to 22 millions: by the end of 
1945 they were down to about 15 million tons, and by April, 
1946, to less than 9 millions. 

Thus, the problem to be faced by the nationalized coal 
industry is above all else that of production. Great Britain, 
which not so long ago was the world’s greatest coal exporting 
country, is not to-day producing enough coal to meet urgent 
domestic needs, without any provision for exports. There are 
no reserves to meet the winter demand, and a fortiori there is 
no margin for increased consumption as industry expands. 
Yet we are pledged to a full employment policy which will 
call for increasing coal consumption at home; and the world 
is crying out for coal. Moreover, we badly need to export 
coal in order to pay for necessary imports ; and the disappear- 
ance of our main bulky export is bound to react seriously on 
the level of shipping costs, and thus to affect the cost of 
imports over a wide field. 

Everyone knows the seriousness of the position; and 
there is no need to labour the point. We must secure a greatly 
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increased output from our coal mines if our entire programme 
of recovery and economic development is not to be 
thrown out of gear. There are three main problems to be 
faced—recruitment of miners, mechanization and other improve- 
ments in the efficiency of coal getting, and the will to do better. 
These three problems are all closely related, and form the 
main agenda for the new National Coal Board. There is also 
a fourth problem—more economical use of coal—which is 
also of concern to the Board, but faces other industries also, 
as well as the agencies which are in a position to influence the 
forms and methods of household consumption. Coal has 
become, probably for good, a scarce commodity, of which we 
shall have in future closely to watch the consumption, for 
reasons of absolute scarcity as well as for reasons of cost. 

There is no mystery at all about the reasons for this 
catastrophe. In the first place, the coalfields of Great Britain 
are mostly old, and the proportion of old and partly worked- 
out pits is high. The lay-outs, determined by accidents of 
surface ownership and by haphazard leasings, were never good, 
and in many areas are by modern standards very bad. Apart 
from much avoidable loss of barrier coal and damage by water 
due to the absence of co-ordinated pumping arrangements, 
there is a great deal of addition to costs from long walking 
time and haulage underground. This reduces the effective 
length of working shifts, and complicates haulage. The 
ventilation problem is often made difficult by the same causes. 

When a pit is well through its period of potential productivity 
the expenditure of much capital upon it becomes a dubious 
commercial proposition, especially if the future of markets and 
ptices is uncertain. The long depression between the wars 
seriously affected the general level of investment in the coal 
industry and had the most adverse effect of all on the re-equip- 
ment of the older pits. New capital went into sinking new 
shafts, where low costs could be expected after heavy initial 
capital expenditure—though even there the flow of capital was 
inadequate : it went hardly at all into the thorough moderniza- 
tion of old pits or groups of pits, which in many cases needed 
unified handling over considerable districts if new methods 
were to be successfully applied. 

The heavy unemployment in most coalfields, the fall in the 
miners’ standards of income as compared with incomes in 
other industries, and the general feeling of uncertainty and 
depression about the future of coal-mining as a vocation all 
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worked together to hamper recruitment. There was a temporary 
surplus of labour in the industry large enough to lead to actual 
restrictions on new entrants; and it was nobody’s business— 
or nobody made it his business—to consider what would 
happen when retirements brought down the labour force to a 
level which, with the very low intake of juvenile labour, would 
leave the mines definitely undermanned even at current levels 
of total demand. Much less did anyone take seriously into 
account the effects of a policy of full employment on the 
demand for coal. 

Even when the shortage of labour was realized, it was 
difficult to remedy, not only because mining had got a bad 
name, but also because of the fear that, if and when thorough 
mechanization was applied, the demand for workers would 
suddenly shrink, so as to bring back the bad conditions of 
unemployment and insecurity. This is one important aspect 
of the problem of recruitment with which the industry is 
wrestling now. 

The badness of industrial relations is a further factor. To 
some extent, this is due not to any particular “ devil ” in either 
owners or miners, but to the necessary conditions of coal- 
getting. Wages form so large a part of total costs that changes 
in prices are bound to involve very big fluctuations in wages 
and profits. If prices fall to any great extent, wages must fall, 
too; and if prices rise, and wages do not, very large windfall 
profits appear. This is because coal is a raw material, of small 
value until the miner begins work upon it, so that his labour 
constitutes most of its value when it is sold. Of course, the 
more mechanized the industry becomes, the smaller will the 
wages part of total costs be; but under any system it is likely 
to remain much larger than in most manufacturing industries, 
which use materials already processed and including considerable 
prior labour and capital costs. 

It is therefore not surprising that owners and miners have 
been in continual dispute about their respective shares in the 
product. It is, however, an undoubted fact that this economic 
cause of friction has been reinforced by other causes—par- 
ticularly by the traditional isolation of the coalfield villages, by 
the feudal character of the big owners’ control over the coalfield 
areas, including the miners’ homes, and by the nerve-fraying 
quality of the miners’ calling, which affects managements as 
well as men. Nevertheless, it is a point to be borne in mind 
that the high proportion of wage-costs to other costs does 
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necessarily affect industrial relations, and will continue to do so, 
whoever owns the pits. 

The new National Coal Board has to face two main groups 
of questions—technical and human. ‘Technically, it has to 
decide how far to push reorganization of mining methods in 
each coalfield, for the purpose of reducing real costs, and also 
how far to reform the system of distribution, in order to cut 
out unnecessary financial costs as well as to reduce real handling 
and transport costs. On the human side it has to consider how 
best to recruit an adequate and well-trained labour force and 
managerial and technical staff for all sections of the industry, 
and how to get the best out of the workers, technicians and 
managers, both old and new. 

Rightly, I think, the Board has not been established on a 
representative basis. This is not, however, because I have given 
up my old belief in “ workers’ control.” I feel sure that it will 
be found necessary to introduce a large measure of workers’ 
self-government ; but (a) the industry has to be put back on 
its feet before the right permanent system of running it can be 
applied, and (0) it is essential to any system of national planning 
that such an industry as coal-mining shall be conducted in 
accordance with a national policy closely related to the needs 
of other industries. Of these considerations, (4) would be 
consistent with the delegation of a large measure of control 
over day-to-day working to those engaged in the industry, if 
the existing human relations made it likely that the various 
groups—workers, technicians and managers—would pull 
together as a team and would accept delegation in a spirit of 
teal public responsibility. At present, it is, 1 am afraid, evident 
that they would not, and that the spirit of ready co-operation 
in a vital public service will need to be built up gradually as 
the all too lively memory of old antagonisms begins to fade 
away. 

Even apart from this, the need for the spending of an 
abnormally large amount of publicly provided capital on the 
thorough technical reorganization of an industry that has been 
allowed to become seriously inefficient demands that a pretty 
free hand be given to somebody to override traditional pre- 
judices and conservatisms ; and it is difficult to imagine that 
the tasks ahead could be tackled in the necessary spirit of 
thoroughness by any body of persons who had to regard 
themselves as delegates or representatives of those whose 
lives their measures will affect. It will be of the greatest 
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importance that the National Coal Board shall at every stage 
consult the representatives of all those who are affected by its 
= and that it shall build up, as far as it possibly can, good 

uman relations with miners, managers and technicians alike ; 
but it will need not to be deterred from unpopular measures 
when it is convinced that they are indispensable for the effective 
rehabilitation of the industry. 

It was right, then, to constitute the new Board on a non- 
representative basis, and to demand that its members should 
give whole-time service on a basis of undivided loyalty. It was 
also indisputably right to give the Minister final control over 
the policy followed by the Board. The difference between Tory 
and Socialist conceptions of the Public Corporation lies largely 
here. The Tory, when he is driven to accept the Public 
Corporation as a necessary instrument, wants to make it as like 
as possible to a joint stock company and to exclude as far as 
possible what he calls “‘ political interference ” with its doings. 
He wants this as an opponent of economic planning, which 
involves the co-ordinated public control of the various industries 
and services in accordance with the overriding requirements of 
a basic national plan. The Socialist, on the other hand, starts 
from the conception of a co-ordinated plan needing to be 
applied in a number of related industries and services, and must 
accordingly favour a general authority in the Government— 
exercised either directly by Ministers or through specific 
economic organs of government—to ensure that the plan is 
carried out. 

It is therefore indispensable, from the Socialist standpoint, 
to empower the Minister (in the absence of any alternative 
agent of government planning) to “ give the Board directions 
of a general character as to the exercise and performance by 
the Board of their functions in relation to matters appearing 
to the Minister to affect the national interest”, and definitely 
to instruct the Board to “ give effect to such directions”. It is 
also necessary to instruct the Board “in framing programmes 
of reorganization or development involving substantial outlay 
on capital account ” to “ act on lines settled from time to time 
with the approval of the Minister”. It is also right to give 
the Minister full power to call for information and returns, 
and to verify any information supplied by the Board. 

It is also probably a good thing that new capital needed for 
the reorganization of the industry is to be advanced directly by 
the Minister to the Board, and that the Board is given no 
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power, with or without Treasury sanction, to raise special 
capital of its own on the capital market. If there existed a 
National Investment Board of the kind which Socialists have 
envisaged, to undertake the general task of directing new 
capital into investments needed for the execution of a national 
economic plan, such a body would be the natural agency for 
advancing the capital required by the Coal Board. In the 
absence of any such body, direct government investment is 
greatly preferable to the raising of special stock by the Board 
in the capital market, and should allow the requisite capital to 
be supplied on substantially more favourable terms. ‘This, 
incidentally, will mark off the new capital invested after 
nationalization from the compensation stock issued to the past 
owners. It is also a thoroughly good thing that, in general, 
the amount of compensation to individual owners has been 
settled on a basis of global valuation, as was done when the 
royalties were taken over. 

The Act makes provision for two Consumers’ Councils, 
representing respectively industrial and domestic consumers of 
coal. It is to be hoped (not very hopefully) that these bodies 
will be more effective than those which were set up under the 
Act of 1930, to watch the working of the selling schemes. It 
is right that these bodies should be there, and important that 
they should be fairly constituted. The Industrial Consumers’ 
Council ought to have a fair representation from socialized 
consuming industries and services; and the Domestic Con- 
sumers’ Council ought not to have too heavy a representation 
of distributors, as distinct from final consumers. But, however 
they are constituted, not a great deal is to be expected from 
them. The ventilation of complaints in Parliament and the 
right of aggrieved persons and groups to approach the Minister 
directly are the real safeguards against the Board’s abuse of its 
powers. 

It is at first sight surprising that the Act makes no provision, 
parallel to that which is made for the representation of con- 
sumers, for representing the miners’ point of view. What this 
Omission means in effect is that the entire problem of “ workers’ 
control ” and workers’ representation is left to be worked out 
by the National Coal Board itself, subject to the possibility of 
directions on the matter from the Minister to the Board. This 
is probably right. It would be difficult to lay down in the 
Act anything more than a general requirement that some 
machinery for these purposes should be set up and maintained ; 
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and so general a provision would not be of much value. There 
will have to be a very careful consideration of this whole 
question by the Board at the very outset; and a number of 
quite difficult issues are involved. First, there is the question 
of the forms of recognition to be given to, and of the methods 
of collaboration to be worked out with, the Mineworkers’ 
Union and its district and local units. Obviously the Union 
will continue to be the body for negotiating about wages, 
hours of labour, and general conditions of work ; and in order 
that it may do these things effectively as the agent of the 
miners it must keep its entire independence. It seems to follow 
that, to the extent to which the miners are to have a voice in 
“control ”—that is, in the running of the industry—they 
should act, not through the Union as such, but through agencies 
specially constituted for this purpose, such as Pit Committees 
and, at higher levels, District Councils, and, perhaps, a National 
Council. If such machinery is “joint”, on the analogy of 
Joint Pit Committees under war conditions, the “ employers’ 
side ” will, of course, in future represent the Board and its 
regional or local administrations. This will involve complica- 
tions, similar to those which have arisen in applying “ Whitley 
Council ” methods in the Post Office, the Admiralty Dockyards, 
and the publicly owned Royal Ordnance Factories. On the 
whole, these models will suggest the correct solutions; but 
the problem of technical, as distinct from workers’ and 
managerial, representation has not yet been adequately solved. 
It will obviously be much easier to solve if the representative 
machinery need no longer be regarded, apart from questions of 
collective bargaining (which can be covered separately), as made 
up of two “sides”. The right basis for agencies concerned 
with industrial self-government, as distinguished from bargain- 
ing, is that of the representation of groups, and not of “ sides”, 
and there is no good reason for a half-and-half apportionment 
of seats. Group representation would allow technicians to be 
properly treated, as a separate group from both administrative 
and manual workers. The status of deputies and firemen will, 
no doubt, require some re-definition, under conditions of 
national ownership ; but this need not be a difficult problem. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to discuss 
the technical problems of reorganization which the new Board 
is now beginning to face. The Board will presumably follow 
in this matter the main lines of the Reid Report (Report of the 
Technical Advisory Committee, 1945, Cmd. 6610), which set out 
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a comprehensive programme of development. The Reid 
Committee, it will be remembered, put the greatest emphasis 
of all on the improvement of underground roadways and 
methods of haulage and on the re-designing of road systems 
in order to make possible a great reduction in the proportion 
of men employed underground not on production, but on 
transport and maintenance. It held that this division of man- 
power was largely responsible for the much lower level of 
output in this country, as compared with Holland or Germany, 
where the natural conditions are not dissimilar, and held forth 
the hope of a much higher proportion of actual coal-getters as 
well as of an increased use of mechanical methods of cutting. 

These reforms will call for a large output of mining 
machinery, much of which this country is not at present 
equipped to provide. One early use of the American Loan 
will be in buying such machinery from the United States, 
though it is to be hoped that before long the British engineering 
industry will be better able than it now is to meet the principal 
needs. There is wide scope for fresh invention as well as for 
the improvement of design in the field of colliery engineering ; 
and it will be a part of the Board’s task to further research in 
this field and to come to arrangements with the engineering 
industry for meeting its needs. 

Some of the more extensive re-modellings of existing 
collieries will mean closure for coal production while the work 
is being carried out ; and a good many pits will probably have 
to be closed altogether, and others merged into larger units. 
There will be a good deal of upsetting of the life of old- 
established mining communities, and much need of the clearest 
possible explanation to the people affected of what is being 
done, and why. The technical problem is necessarily a human 
problem as well; and though nothing can be allowed to stand 
in the way of thorough reorganization—because the whole 
prosperity of British industry depends on it, and therewith the 
standard of living of the whole people—this does not mean 
that the changes ought to be made without every possible effort 
to make them as little irksome as may be to those whose lives 
they will directly affect. This is a matter of common humanity 
and also of common sense; for no technical reorganization 
can succeed if the sentiment of the mining communities goes 
against it. 

This is, of course, an additional reason for conceding to the 
miners as much as possible of their demands for improved 
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working conditions. In particular, the five-day week should 
be granted quickly, and not merely dangled as a carrot; and 
it should be part of the understanding that it will be combined, 
wherever practicable, with double shift working in seven, or 
at most seven and a half hour shifts. The way to get more 
work at the coal face is not by lengthening hours of employment, 
but by speeding up underground transport, of both men and 
coal, so as to get the miners more quickly to and from their 
working places, and to avoid the frequent loss of working time 
owing to breakdowns or bottlenecks in the system of under- 
ground transport. 

The new Board is a well-balanced body of experts in different 
fields. I know nothing of the Chairman, Lord Hyndley, except 
that he has been a leading figure in the wartime control of coal 
and has had extensive commercial experience. Knowing no 
more, for or against him, I could wish that the Government 
had found a Chairman who had known socialist convictions 
combined with business capacity. Perhaps Lord Hyndley has 
this combination of qualities: I do not know. For the rest, 
the Government has picked as Vice-Chairman a well-known 
Civil Servant, Sir Arthur Street, whose drive is unquestioned— 
a very proper appointment, if the Chairman could be relied on 
to give the required socialist lead. With these is Sir Charles 
Reid, the mining engineer who was Chairman of the Reid 
Committee, and could not possibly have been left out. Sir 
Charles Ellis, as a leading physicist, stands for the recognition 
of the need for thorough scientific research. Mr. L. H. Lowe 
is an accountant of distinction, with special experience of 
colliery work; and Mr. J. C. Gridley was presumably chosen 
for his experience in the marketing of coal, both at home and 
abroad. Finally, there are Mr. Ebby Edwards, until now the 
Secretary of the Mineworkers’ Union, and Sir Walter Citrine 
(now Lord Citrine), who gives up his position as Secretary to 
the Trades Union Congress in order to take a seat on the Board. 
I admit that I was surprised when Sir Walter Citrine accepted : 
if he had been made Chairman the case would have been 
different. That, however, is his affair. 

Except for my view about the Chairmanship, which will of 
course be disputed, there is a fair amount of agreement that 
the Board has been picked on sound principles. Indeed, the 
pattern to be followed had been broadly laid out in the planning 
of previous Corporations and Boards with extensive functions 
of management—especially the Central Electricity Board. It is 
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clear that what is needed in these cases is a combination of 
personal qualities and of special expertness in particular fields, 
and that this is most likely to be secured by not tying the 
Minister making the appointment down to any fixed formula. 
There has been no repetition of the nonsense about “‘ Appoint- 
ing Trustees,” which has made the London Passenger Transport 
Board practically self-co-opting, and clearly ought to be put an 
end to at the earliest possible moment. 

The effect of leaving the Minister to appoint the Board, and 
of making it subject to his directions, is to make the Act itself 
no guide to the policy which will actually be followed in 
transforming the coal industry into an efficiently organized 
public concern. We shall find out what the Board and the 
Minister mean to do only by watching them at work, and by 
using our rights to question the Minister and to raise public 
discussion about their proceedings. Unavoidably, it will be 
impossible for some time to tell how well or how ill they are 
tackling their tasks ; for the reorganization of the coal industry 
is necessarily a long-term affair, and no result from it in terms 
of higher output can be expected yet awhile, or indeed on any 
large scale for several years to come. Immediate improvements in 
output must come, not as a result of planned technical reorgani- 
zation of the industry, but from the adoption of such secondary 
measures as can be put into effect at once, from a better supply 
of machinery, especially from America, and from early improve- 
ments in industrial relations. The Board and the Minister 
between them have the job of persuading the miners that now 
at last they are to get a square deal, and that in all the coming 
changes every attempt will be made to consider their con- 
venience, subject only to the overriding considerations of the 
public interest in larger and cheaper production—cheaper, I 
mean, in real terms of man-power and expenditure on capital 
goods. 

This will be a grim winter, however well the Board may 
face its tasks. In June, 1946, there were fewer than 700,000 
wage-earners on the books of the collieries, as compared with 
782,000 in 1938. Even if the amount of absenteeism had not 
risen, as it has, the reduced labour force could not have kept 
up the supply of coal. Man-power, since October, 1945, has 
been practically stabilized, retirements and deaths being about 
balanced by new entries. Absenteeism has shown a slight 
tendency to fall in recent months, and average output at the 
coal face is rather higher this summer than it was last. But the 
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changes are not big, nor are they assured. It would take but 
little to send recruitment down again, or to bring about another 
round of strikes or a rise in absenteeism. Much depends on 
getting people in the mining areas to believe in the future of 
pit employment, in terms of security and good working con- 
ditions as well as of wages. More care in the training of new 
entrants—grossly neglected hitherto—can help a good deal 
there, as the Reid Committee pointed out, both in reducing 
accidents and in raising the occupational prestige of colliery 
employment. The humanizing of industrial relations can best 
begin here—with the scarce human material that the coal 
industry must have in larger numbers, but has no right to claim 
unless it can give real assurances of humane and productive use. 


HOW MUSSOLINI FELL 


By Prero Saporiti 


WENTY-FIFTH JULY, 1943, started in Rome like 
any other Sunday. Under the burning sun, the rare 
passers-by who crossed the Piazza Venezia looked 
furtively towards the famous balcony from which, 
for many years, a meglomaniac had given them his 
orders. In front of the Palazzo Venezia, two sentries paced up and 
down. Everything looked normal enough, yet since the night 
before vague unquiet seemed to linger everywhere in the capital. 

Twenty-six men were sitting in their homes, waiting for 
news. They were the actors in the drama which had come to a 
climax the night before and they knew that a turning-point had 
been reached in the history of Italy. Their vote of the night 
before had for ever closed a period of ty ranny and ended the 
dictatorship of ‘‘ one man and one man alone.” 

During the meeting on the night before, of the Fascist 
Grand Council in Rome, the youngest of the members present, 
Signor Giuseppe Bottai, former Minister of Education, had 
made a verbatim account of the session. He had perhaps 
realized its historic importance earlier than the others; or his 
university education had possibly given him the habit of taking 
notes. The fact remains that the details recorded by him and 
completed with a few notes taken by some of his colleagues, 
like Count Grandi and Ciano, enabled Bottai to give a true and 
minute account of Mussolini’s disgrace. 
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The verbatim account of a discussion was usually 
summarized on the day following a meeting by the Secretary 
of the Fascist Party himself, submitted to the Duce for approval 
and only then became “ official”. But during the night from 
24th to 25th July, the atmosphere was so tense and events moved 
so quickly and in such an unexpected way that no verbatim 
account was ever published. Thus the report written by 
Giuseppe Bottai represents to-day the only exhaustive document 
of the meeting. 

Doubtless, Bottai intended to complete his story at a later 
date and to make it part of a more important literary work. But 
events moved too quickly for him, and soon afterwards he was 
forced to disappear and to go underground. He was condemned 
to death by the Fascist “Government ” of Verona and sentenced 
to life imprisonment by the present Italian Government. 
According to some reports he fought with the partisans against 
the Germans. To-day, he is still in hiding, probably outside 
Italy. The first version of his verbatim account, consisting of 
hastily written notes, has never been altered. Yet this report 
makes it possible for us to learn what really happened behind 
the monumental and well-guarded doors of the Palazzo Venezia. 


Giuseppe Bottai’s account opens in the dry manner 
characteristic of official minutes : 

“At seventeen hours fifteen minutes, the Duce, President of 
the Council, declares that the meeting is open. Present: 
Mussolini, de Bono, de Vecchi, Scorza, Suardo, Grandi, de 
Marsico, Acerbo, Biggini, Paroschi, Federzoni, Polverelli, 
Cianetti, Galbiati, Bastianini, Ciano, Tringali-Casanova, 
Farinacci, Bottai, Albini, Alfieri, de Stefani, Rossoni, Buffarini- 
Guidi, Frattari, Marinelli, Gottardi, Barella, Bignardi.” Bottai 
notes that they all wear the Fascist uniform while the Duce has 
put on that of a Commanding General of the Fascist Militia. 

Mussolini opens the discussion with a long report. He uses 
a large number of written notes. He starts thus: “ There has 
been much talk recently about the supreme command of the 
Armed Forces which I have taken into my hands. Let us 
start, if you like, by recalling the genesis of this supreme com- 
mand of the Armed Forces...” Mussolini then reads a 
letter dated 3rd May, written and signed by Marshal Badoglio. 
He affirms that it was according to the wish and the written 
suggestion of the Marshal that he was entrusted with total 
military power on behalf of the King. 
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“Then,” adds Bottai, “ Mussolini makes a remarkable 
confession of impotence and incompetence.” ‘“ The working 
of the Supreme Command,” he says, “ has been characterized 
by reluctance, ambiguity and falsehood. Above all, it is 
falsehood which predominated in the conduct of the war. I am 
the Supreme Commander. The only battle, however, which 
I have actually and personally conducted, was the battle of 
Pantelleria which took place in the absence of General Cavallero 
and for which I assume the entire responsibility. I myself gave 
the order to capitulate when Admiral Pavoni cabled to tell me 
that all resistance on the Island had become impossible. Only 
Stalin or the Mikado can give the order to resist to the last man. 
Anyway, Pantelleria was my invention for, until 1935, only the 
Police knew of its existence (the island was formerly used as a 
convict settlement for political prisoners). Pantelleria was my 
creation and it was mine to do with as I wanted.” 

Mussolini went on to describe the defeat of El Alamein. 
““T had forseen that the British would attack on 28th October, 
because, with their grim sense of humour, they wanted the start 
of the attack to coincide with the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of Fascism.” He threw all responsibility for the 
defeat on Rommel, whom he describes as “A magnificent 
Commander as far as tactics are concerned but deplorable as 
regards strategy.” 

Mussolini then went into a detailed account of German help 
in the Italian war, taking certain figures from a voluminous file. 
He points out that by 1st April, 1943, Germany had sent 4o 
million tons of coal, 24 million tons of metals, 22 thousand tons 
of synthetic rubber, 220 thousand tons of fuel (petrol) for planes 
and 21 thousand tons of fuel oil. By the same date, 1,500 guns 
were in action in Italy. 

Mussolini continues: “ Defeatists say that the heart of the 
Italian people is not in this war. That may be. But in truth a 
war is only popular if it is won. It becomes very unpopular 
if events are unfavourable. Anyway, it doesn’t matter whether 
it is popular or not. It is not what people carry in their hearts 
that matters but their behaviour and their acts. Nobody can 
deny that the majority of the Italian people are strictly regi- 
mented and subjected to a severe discipline. That is what 
matters.” 

He concludes: “ Now this is our dilemma to-day: war or 
peace ? Unconditional surrender or resistance to the last? I 
admit that certain people, especially among the more educated 
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class, are not enthusiastic about the war... But as I said 
before, no war has ever been popular. People accuse this war 
of being the war of Fascism, but then, every war is always the 
war of the party which is in power. If this war is the war of 
Mussolini, then the war of 1859 was the war of Cavour. The 
fact remains that England wants to have before her a century 
of domination over Europe in order to be assured of her five 
meals a day. She wants to occupy Italy to keep her under her 
domination for ever. All the rest is just rubbish.” 

A few minutes of silence follow. Then General de Bono 
speaks. He starts a sentimental defence of the army and opposes - 
Mussolini’s arguments on the responsibility of military leaders. 

Farinacci (former Secretary of the Party and leader of the 
pro-Hitler faction of Fascism) deplores the “ hostility and 
distrust of certain official circles towards the Germans”. He 
concludes with a violent dithyramb to the German glory and 
power. 

De Vecchi replies violently to Farinacci and accuses him of 
having dodged the first world war and of having mutilated 
himself to escape fighting in the Abyssinian war. The discussion 
loses its thread. When his turn comes Bottai gets up, in order, 
as he writes, to come back to the real object of the meeting. 

“Contrary to the opinion of the General Staff, he (Bottai) 
thinks that the enemy, after having occupied Sicily, is going to 
concentrate his efforts on an invasion of Italy proper. Therefore 
the problem which faces the country is whether Italy is prepared 
for such an assault ? From this issue, one can proceed to the 
wider problem which is : Shall we continue with the war or sue 
for peace?” And turning towards Mussolini, who listens to 
him musingly, Bottai adds: “As for you, your speech has given 
us the definite impression that a defence of the peninsula is 
virtually impossible. Your arguments kill finally any illusions 
which still might have been left to us. Your words point 
therefore, directly to the conclusion that we are technically 
incapable of sustaining the enemy’s assault. To this, we have 
to add a corrupt military command. It is up to you all to draw 
your own conclusions.” 

Again, a few minutes of silence ensued. Then Count Grandi 
slowly rises to his feet. 

“I wish to repeat for the benefit of the Grand Council what 
I have already said to the Duce the day before yesterday and I 
wish to move the following motion. . .”: Then, in a clear 
voice, Count Grandi read the document which drew a formal 
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indictment against the Fascist regime and recommended as the 
only road to salvation for the country, the return to a con- 
stitutional system and the restitution to the King of executive 
power as well as “the constitutional power of the King to 
declare war and to conclude peace”. The die was cast. That 
was the end of dictatorship though veiled by clever words . . . 
The Duce’s expression is impenetrable, hard and distant. 

Count Grandi defends his motion with vigour and verve. 
Stabbing his finger against the Duce, the speaker rains a torrent 
of abuse on Mussolini. (During the whole of his diatribe, he 
‘went on using the familiar “tu” instead of the more official 
“voi”, which lent a still more genuine fervour to his accu- 
sations). “You have imposed upon Italy a dictatorship, 
historically immoral. Gradually, day by day, you have sup- 
pressed our liberties and violated our rights.” With his hands 
grasping the lapels of his black tunic, he adds: “ For years, 
you have stifled our individuality under this funeral cloak. 
Your dictatorship wanted this war. Your dictatorship has lost 
it. The leader whom we loved has disappeared. In his place 
to-day reigns the gold-braided puppet invented by this madman 
Starace (former Secretary of the Party who tries more than 
anybody else to standardize life in Italy and to create the myth 
of the infallibility of the Duce). Try to become once more the 
Mussolini you used to be. But you cannot. It is too late. 
Through your madness, through our weakness, the destiny of a 
great people has been handled like the private affairs of an 
individual. As to your absurd boasting about assuming responsi- 
bility! It does not suffice that you assume it. We are all 
responsible and it is the country that will have to pay. And 
yet, you have discarded us. We, the members of the Grand 
Council, have become impotent ‘ extras’ on your stage. When- 
ever you had to choose somebody for an important job, you 
always chose deliberately the biggest B.F. you could find: for 
instance, Aim (Grandi pointed to Polverelli, the Minister of 
Information), he’s a good example. He’s just ordered the 
newspapers never to mention the war nor Italian independence, 
not Vittorio Veneto, nor the Piave. For the last seventeen years, 
you’ve kept for yourself the three war portfolios, and what have 
you accomplished; Supreme Commander ? You have destroyed 
the spirit of our Armed Forces, you have stifled the Crown, you 
have robbed it of its prerogatives.” 

Count Grandi spoke for an hour and a half and these were 
his last sentences: ‘“ You have ordered that some of your 
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sayings should be written on the walls of Italy. They are all 
ridiculous and devoid of sense, but there is one sentence which 
you pronounced in 1924 which is worth repeating. ‘ Let all 
factions perish. Let our faction perish as well, providing that 
the Nation survive.’ To-day, the moment has come. The 
faction has to perish.” 

Sinister silence followed Grandi’s accusations. Everybody 
waited for a reaction from the Dictator, expecting him to call 
in his Blackshirts to wreak vengeance on the Count. Nothing 
of the sort happened. Everybody noticed the ghastly paleness 
of Mussolini who had sunk back in his arm-chair and, with a 
tired gesture, opened his collar. And Bottai heard and wrote 
down these words, whispered by the vanquished dictator : 
“ Decidedly, fortune has turned her back on me.” 


Polverelli asks to be heard. He does not seem to realize 
the import of the tragic atmosphere and thinks only of himself, 
as if this were an ordinary debate. He tries clumsily to refute 
Count Grandi’s accusations about the instructions which he 
had given recently to Italian newspaper editors. In face of his 
well-known puerility, everybody relaxes for a moment and 
nobody listens. 

Count Ciano, the Duce’s son-in-law and former Foreign 
Minister, affirms that the necessity of continuing the war until 
the bitter end is beyond discussion. As the Duce, however, has 
just referred to the importance of remaining loyal to alliances 
and pledges, he (Ciano) thinks it might be useful to recall the 
genesis of the Italo-German alliance. 

“ Germany asked for this alliance twice. The first time was 
in 1938, during the naval review at Naples. At that time, 
Mussolini tried to evade giving a definite reply and produced 
only vague replies. The second attempt took place in 1939. 
Mussolini accepted ‘In the hope of stopping Germany in her 
race towards war’. Hitler pledged himself not to create any 
questions which might provoke a war. Now at that time the 
German General Staff had already fixed the date for the invasion 
of Poland. 

Ciano goes on to recall the meeting at Saltzburg, where he 
arrived as the bearer of a letter from Mussolini to Hitler and in 
which the Duce described Italy’s military situation in such terms 
that he could only advise the postponement of the opening of 
hostilities to 1943 at the earliest. 

“You have never hidden anything from our Ally,” Ciano 
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says to Mussolini, “ but our Ally has never treated you with 
the same loyalty. Contrary to all agreements and all obligations 
towards us, the Germans started the war before the agreed 
moment. During the whole course of the war, they have never 
stopped confronting us with the fait accompli. Every attack 
which took place after Poland was notified to us only after it 
had already started: such as the attack on Belgium which the 
Ambassador Mackensen—even though I had spent the evening 
before with him up to midnight—announced to me at 4 a.m. 
in the morning, at the very moment when the German troops 
were crossing the frontiers; or the attack on Russia which 
Bismarck announced to me in the same way.’ 

And Ciano ends by saying: “ In this alliance, we shall not 
in any case be traitors but the betrayed.” 

It is Farinacci’s turn to get up. He makes a demogogic 
defence of the Germans. He praises their power and their good 
faith and suggests a motion which reaffirms solidarity with Nazi 
Germany but agrees with the proposed restitution of military 
(though not the political) power of the King. 

It is now for Mussolini to defend himself. His voice is low, 
humble and almost pathetic. The arrogance of the Dictator 
gives way to the submissiveness of the accused. He complains 
of what he considers to be futile criticisms. ‘‘ What is the use 
of these reproaches at a moment when we are fighting against 
the power of three empires . . .?” 

De Marsico speaks in favour of Count Grandi’s motion and 
of a return “to the spirit and not only the letter of the con- 
stitution, supreme bulwark of our conscience ’ 

Then Scorza tried to create a diversion: “ “Tt is late,” he 
says. “We could put off the rest of the discussion until 
to-morrow.” Mussolini, who sees his last chance in an 
adjournment, backs up the suggestion made by the Secretary 
of the Party. He says, his face distorted with a painful expres- 
sion, that he is ill and that he has to avoid all overwork, adding 
“If the doctors had cared for me a little less well the last time 
I was ill, you would not be discussing to-night things that you 
cannot understand.” 

Grandi jumps up: “No, no. I object to any postponement. 
How many times in the past have you kept us here until dawn 
to discuss the Charter of Labour or some other even less urgent 
question. To-night, we are not going to leave before we have 
discussed and voted on the motion. It is the life of the country 
which is at stake.” 
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Mussolini, tired and drooping, acquiesces with a wave of his 
hand, and the meeting goes on. 

Federzoni refutes Mussolini’s statement that all wars are 
unpopular. “ This war,” he says, “ certainly is, because of its 
unfortunate name of a ‘ Fascist war’ which has divided the 
nation. But the Libyan war and, above all, the war of 1915-18 
were not.” 

It is ten minutes past midnight, and the meeting is inter- 
rupted for a short pause. Mussolini, accompanied by Scorza, 
retires into his office while the other members of the Grand 
Council break up into little groups, arguing feverishly. Grandi 
makes use of the break to collect signatures for his motion. 
Trays of lemonade and sandwiches are handed round. 


12-35 a.m.—Mussolini comes back into the council room. 
The meeting continues. Bastianini, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, describes the situation on the Italian home front. He 
affirms that the demoralization of the inhabitants of Sicily 
had been one of the major causes of the rapid Italian defeat in 
this island. Mussolini interrupts him: “I had forseen the 
Sicilian problem for a long time. Last year, I ordered the chief 
of police of Catania to lock up anybody who was wandering 
about the town and to shoot anyone who abandoned his post 
during the bombardments.” 

Without paying attention to the interruption, Bastianini 
goes on: “An unbridgeable gulf separates the Party and the 
Country. The country is always in a state of passive resistance 
and obstruction towards the regime. It is perhaps already too 
late to embark on a complete change of policy which could alter 
the aspect and the soul of Fascism.” 

Then Bastianini speaks of the project which he had already 
presented at the time of the Salzburg meeting. “ We have been 
wrong in not improving our relations with the nations of 
eastern Europe who, like ourselves, do not like Nazi domination. 
Perhaps it is still not too late.” 

Tringali-Casanova (President of the Special Fascist Tribunal), 
Biggini (Minister of the National Education), Galbiati (Chief of 
the General Staff of Fascist Militia), declare themselves 
against Grandi’s motion: “All the Italian people are united 
around the Duce, ” says Galbiati, addressing Bottai, Grandi and 
Bastianini. “If there be a rupture, it lies between you and the 
people. What does lack of armament matter when you have the 
will to fight.” 
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Mussolini, who has recovered his spirits during Galbiati’s 
interruption, addresses his adversaries one by one: “Among 
the accusations which you have made against the regime, you 
have forgotten the one which is most often on the lips of the 
people: the fabulous wealth which several of you have 
amassed.” The dictator becomes indignant, slaps the brief-case 
in front of him and in a hollow menacing tone, goes on: “I 
have enough proof here to send all of you to the gallows. You 
more than anyone else (he says pointing to Ciano with his 
finger). When you’re in the house, it is treason itself that has 
entered.” 

Mussolini speaks of Grandi’s motion. He is nervous and 
continuously raises his voice: “ This motion raises grave 
problems of personal dignity. If the King accepts the restitution 
of military power, it means decapitation for me. We’ve had 
enough words. Let us speak frankly. I am sixty and I know 
the significance of such a step at such a moment. But beware ! 
If to-morrow, the King renews his confidence in me which he 
has never refused, what will be your position, Gentlemen, before 
the King and before the Party, and what is more, before me 
personally ? Moreover, I hold in my hands the key which could 
clear up the war situation, but you aren’t going to know what 
it is.” 

Grandi rises : “‘ The Duce is blackmailing us. He is making 
us choose between our old loyalty to him and our devotion to 
our country. We can’t hesitate for a moment, Gentlemen, it is 
our country that matters.” 

The meeting has reached its most intense pitch. Scorza 
tises and shouts at Mussolini: “ You haven’t known how to 
be enough of a Dictator, you’ve been the most disobeyed man 
of the century,” and he praises the party at length. He presents 
another motion, which is halfway between Grandi’s and 
Farinacci’s. He proclaims resistance to the end but demands 
the immediate reform of constitutional bodies and military 
commands. “ It is in my capacity of Secretary of the Party that 
I ask you to vote for the motion.” 

Here Bottai notes that it is impossible to keep account of 
the meeting. Everybody is speaking at the same time. Insult 
follows insult. Bastianini is heard yelling—“ Why do you 
propose a motion in your capacity as Secretary of the Party ? 
To call us traitors if we don’t vote for it ? It’s blackmail.” 

And Ciano cries: “ It’s only you who'll go to Forte Boccea, 
not us.” (Forte Boccea is the usual execution ground.) 
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When order was re-established, de Bono, who hadn’t taken 
part in the din, got up to defend the Army and the General Staff 
with energy: “In the national marasmus, the Army is the only 
guarantee of a real continuity of tradition and loyalty.” 

De Stefani (former Minister of Finance) affirms that it is 
necessaty to draw a clear distinction between the regime and the 
country: “It is for the country alone to prompt supreme 
decisions. You can’t win a war like ours by mobilizing the 
Party. The whole country is supporting a weight that is 
definitely beyond its powers. It sees its houses, factories, 
monuments, in short, ail its riches, destroyed. No matter 
what the cost, we must save what can be saved.” 

Farinacci defends his motion violently. Then Suardo 
(President of the Senate) gets up. He is in tears and declares 
that he has taken back the signature which he has put under 
Count Grandi’s motion. He asks his colleagues to vote in 
favour of the motion presented by Scorza. He is backed up by 
Cianetti who starts to express the same doubts as Suardo. 
Bottai intervenes with these words: “‘ For two days I have 
not eaten and I have not slept. I have thought a lot before 
taking a decision, but if I were now to take back my signature, 
well, I would not be a man.” 

Polverelli is going to vote against Grandi: “I was born 
and shall die a Mussolinean.” 

Bottai affirms once more that the crisis which threatens the 
nation can only be solved by the restitution to the Crown of 
supreme powers. 

By then, the Assembly is dead tired and the meeting draws 
to an end. A few more words from Grandi, Ciano, Biggini, 
Paroschi and Buffarini-Guidi. Then Mussolini with a gesture 
of utter indifference, signals to Scorza to take the vote. 

Nineteen votes in favour of Grandi’s motion—seven against 
and only one abstention—that of Suardo. The curtain slowly 
falls on the last act of a dictatorship. 

Mussolini gets up with difficulty and asks: “ Who is going 
to present this motion to the King?” and Grandi answers, 
“It’s up to you to do it.” 

Mussolini says: “‘ That’s all, I think we can leave. You have 
brought about a crisis in the regime. The meeting is closed.” 

While the Duce turns to leave the room, Scorza, according 
to the usual procedure, shouts: “ Salute al Duce.” Polverelli 
is the only one to answer. It is eighteen minutes to three in the 
morning of 25th July, 1943. 
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LEGISLATIVE DRAFTSMANSHIP 


By Witi1amM A. Rosson 


HE legislative output of the present Parliament is 

larger in volume and contains more measures of 

fundamental importance than that of any Parliament 

for the past hundred years. The Parliament which 

supported the Liberal Government of 1906 attempted 
less and achieved less than the new House of Commons is in 
process of doing. 

Almost the entire legislative programme of the Labour 
Government comes under the heading of public law. It 
consists of measures for the socialization of industries and the 
transfer of economic undertakings to public ownership; the 
initiation or extension of social services and national insurance ; 
the control of land, and the promotion of physical development. 
Statutes of this kind, unlike private law measures, are not 
exclusively or even primarily the concern of professional 
lawyers called upon to advise their clients in matters of private 
right. They closely affect millions of citizens. They touch the 
work, responsibilities and interests of vast numbers of central 
and local government officials, business men, industrialists, 
trade union officers, workpeople, professional men of all kinds, 
and, indeed, virtually the whole population. It is, therefore, 
highly important that these Acts of Parliament should be 
capable of being understood by the man in the street; or at 
least by that somewhat more select individual known as the 
general intelligent reader. 

There is nothing new in this recognition of the need of the 
common man to be able to read and understand the laws which 
Parliament passes. Sir Courtney Ilbert, who held the office of 
First Parliamentary Counsel, pointed out in 1901 that the 
language of a Bill should be precise but not too technical. 
“An Act of Parliament has to be interpreted, in cases of 
difficulty, by legal experts, but it must be passed by laymen, be 
administered by laymen, and operate on laymen. Therefore it 
should be expressed in language intelligible by the lay folk.”? 
Already in Ilbert’s day most of the legislation was concerned 
with the administrative duties of public authorities. The 


proportion of enactments which altered the rules or principles 
1 Legislative Methods and Forms, p. 247. 
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of the common law was, he observed, very small. The object 
of by far the greater part of them is to make some alteration 
in the administrative machinery of the country.! 

Lord Thring, who was appointed Parliamentary Counsel to 
the Treasury when the office was first established in 1869, also 
clearly understood the popular character of modern legislation. 
“Law is made for man, and not man for law” he wrote in 
1878 “and it is too often forgotten by lawyers and draftsmen 
that the greater number of Acts of Parliament contain rules of 
conduct to be observed by illiterate persons, and to be enforced 
by authorities unacquainted with the technical language of 
Coke and the year books.’ 

The value of good legislative draftsmanship is by no means 
confined to the advantages to be derived from accessibility and 
intelligibility to the layman. The effectiveness with which the 
aims of the Government and the intentions of Parliament are 
carried out will depend in a considerable degree on the manner 
in which those aims and intentions are expressed in legislation. 
“ The most determined will in the law-giver, the most benevolent 
and sagacious policy, and the most happy choice and adaptation 
of means, may all, in the process of drawing up the law, be 
easily sacrificed to the incompetency of a draftsman.” Thus 
wrote George Coode,’ an exceedingly able lawyer, in 1845. 

The level of legislative draftsmanship in Britain is, on the 
whole, much lower than it could or should be. It has never 
been high, and although it is much better than it was in the 
nineteenth century, it has, in the writer’s opinion, declined 
somewhat in recent decades. There are various reasons for 
this which we will consider later. At the moment I am con- 
cerned to point out only the bald and unfortunate fact that the 
legislation passed by the British Parliament is in general not 
worthy, so far as its form is concerned, of the pre-eminent 
position occupied by that august assembly among the law- 
making bodies of the world. Our legislation is inferior in 
lucidity, directness and vigour of expression to the best 
products of the United States or of France. 

The truth of a charge of this kind, of course, cannot be 
exhaustively demonstrated within the limits of an article; and 
it is not intended to criticize adversely the whole mass of 
contemporary statutes. It is not difficult to find modern 

17b., p. 239. 
? Practical Legislation (2nd Edition), p. 82. 
2 On Legislative Expression, p. 3. 
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instances of well-drafted measures—the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, 1940, and the Education Act, 1944, are recent 
examples. Moreover, much admirable work has been done 
before the war in consolidating great masses of legislation 
relating to National Health Insurance, pensions, local govern- 
ment, public health and other subjects. But it is possible to 
show that the reasonable canons of good draftsmanship laid 
down by such wise and far-sighted Parliamentary counsel as 
Thring, Ilbert and Coode are persistently ignored by current 
practice. It is for this reason that so much of the statute law 
which governs our lives is obscure, longwinded and difficult 
for even a trained lawyer to grasp, while it is utterly beyond 
the comprehension of a layman. 


1.—CLEARNESS 

The first and most important requisite in a Bill is lucidity. 
Clearness, said Thring, is the main object to be aimed at in 
drawing Acts of Parliament. 

We may take as an example of unintelligibility the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, 1939. Section 3 (1) deals with the 
inspection and suspension of businesses as follows : 

The Board of Trade, if they think it expedient for 
securing compliance with section one of this Act so to do, 
may by written order authorize a specified person (here- 
after in this section referred to as “an inspector”) to 
inspect any books or documents belonging to, or under 
the control of, a person named in the order, and to require 
that person and any other person to give such information 
in his possession with respect to any business carried on 
by the named person as the inspector may demand, and 
for the purposes aforesaid to enter on any premises used 
for the purposes of that business. 

In this provision it is not clear whether a right of entry 
may be conferred by the Board of Trade on the inspector or 
by the inspector on the person whom he requires to supply 
information regarding a business. Here the ambiguity is the 
result of faulty syntax. 

Lack of clearness is more frequently due to complexity of 
language or involved construction. How many applicants for 
a widow’s or orphan’s pension are likely to be capable of 
understanding the following provision from the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pension Act, 1936 ? 

1 op. cit., p. 61. 
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Section 6.—Where a person who immediately before 
the beginning of a free insurance period had been con- 
tinuously insured as an employed contributor for a period 
of not less than two hundred and eight weeks and by or 
in respect of whom not less than one hundred and sixty 
contributions had been paid, ceases to be insured at the 
end of that free insurance period, but it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Minister, or in the case of an appeal it 
is decided in manner provided by this Act, that he was 
during that period, except when employed within the 
meaning of the Insurance Act or when incapable of work 
by reason of some specific disease or bodily or mental 
disablement of which notice was given within the prescribed 
period, available for but unable to obtain employment, 
then, if within twelve months of ceasing to be insured he 
dies, a widow’s pension and an orphan’s pension shall, 
whether he has or has not again become insured, be payable 
in respect of his insurance in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, if such a pension would have been so payable 
if he had died on the last day of the free insurance period. 

The difficulty of understanding this section is mainly due to its 
longwindedness. The draftsman has included in one highly 
complex sentence far too many sub-clauses. The incorporation 
of all the qualifying conditions and exceptions within the 
structure of a single sentence produces on the reader an effect 
of intricacy and obscurity. 


2.—CONCISENESS 

“Each sentence should be as short and simple as possible ” 
remarked Sir Courtenay Ilbert,! but his advice is frequently 
ignored to-day by those who write our laws. 

Take, for example, the Bacon Industry Act, 1938. Section 
26 lays down special provisions with respect to the first three 
contract periods, and sub-section 2 stipulates that : 

Each form of contract shall— 

(a) Fix for each month the price which (subject to the 
special additions and subtractions provided for by the 
subsequent provisions of this part of this Act, to the 
addition of any allocation or change of premises premium, 
to any deduction falling to be made under the contract in 
respect of any undertaking by the buyer to bear losses from 
death or damage during transit or from disease, and to 
any addition falling to be made under the contract in 

lop. cit., p. 247. 
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respect of loss of weight during transit) is to be paid per 
score of twenty pounds dead weight in the case of a 
standard pig duly delivered in that month free on rail at 
the railway station nearest to the seller’s premises or free 
on board at the place of loading nearest to the seller’s 
premises. 

This is followed by a proviso to the effect that nothing in 
the section shall prevent any form of contract from providing 
for the payment of higher or lower prices for pigs which are 
not standard pigs or which are delivered otherwise than free 
on rail or free on board, or subject to other specified variations. 

The complexity of this enactment is quite unnecessary. 
There is no need to overload the principal requirement con- 
cerning the fixing of a price-for standard pigs sold under 
normal conditions with a reference to all the variations men- 
tioned in parenthesis. One of the rules of drafting laid down 
by Lord Thring is that the simpler proposition shouldp recede 
the more complex and in an ascending scale of propositions 
the less should come before the greater'; while Ibert? pointed 
out that normal and general provisions should come first, leaving 
special, exceptional and local ones to follow later. If, however, 
all the latter are to be referred to in the former, it is obviously 
impossible to achieve conciseness or lucidity. 

The admirable effect of brevity and simplicity can be seen 
from the opening section of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, 1940, which runs: 

The Secretary of State, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, may make schemes for any purpose likely to 
promote the development of the resources of any colony 
or the welfare of its people, and any sums required by the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of any such scheme 
shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament. 


3.—DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

Every Act of Parliament should convey a clear idea of the 
ptinciples on which it is based, and, whenever possible, a 
statement of the objectives at which it is aimed. The modern 
practice in the United States is to include in some federal 
statutes a “declaration of policy” which, though not forming 
part of the Act, in the strict legal sense, is nevertheless of great 
value to those administering or interpreting it, and also to the 


members of the public affected by it. 
1Thring: Rule II. op. ct., p. 38. 
2Ilbert. op. cit., p. 24. 
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An illustration may be given from the Railway Labor Act : 
GENERAL PURPOSES 

Sec. 2.—The purposes of the Act: (1) To avoid any 
interruption to commerce or to the operation of any 
carrier engaged therein; (2) to forbid any limitation 
upon freedom of association among employees or any 
denial, as a condition of employment or otherwise, of the 
right of employees to join a labor organization; (3) to 
provide for the complete independence of carriers and of 
employees in the matter of self-organization to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; (4) to provide for the prompt 
and orderly settlement of all disputes concerning rates of 
pay, rules, or working conditions ; (5) to provide for the 
prompt and orderly settlement of all disputes growing out 
of grievances or out of the interpretations or application 
of agreements covering rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions. 

It is rare to find in an English statute any indication of the 
purposes it is designed to secure. This is one of the reasons 
for the dreary and depressing appearance of much of our 
legislation. The Representation of the People Act, 1945, 
among other things, assimilated the local government franchise 
to the Parliamentary franchise, thereby conferring a right to 
vote in municipal elections on seven million men and women. 
One would have thought that this culmination of the movement 
for political democracy might have been declared in the law, 
but instead the Act opens with these inspiring words : 

* Subject to the provisions of Part III of this Act, the 
class of persons qualified as local government electors for 
any local government area shall be extended so as to include 
any person who has, or but for an incapacity arising from 
his status as a peer would have, a qualification as a parlia- 
mentary elector qualifying him to be registered in that area.” 

It may be argued that legislation is concerned with law and 
not with rhetoric, but this is a very short-sighted view. Many 
Acts are almost or entirely incomprehensiblé when studied 
merely in terms of their provisions. The actual enactments 
give no clue to their meaning or purpose, with the result that 
judges, officials, Ministers and members of the public are left 
to make the best—or the worst—of them. When one recalls 
that the Courts, when called upon to interpret an Act, refuse 
to admit in evidence any documentary material bearing on the 
purpose of the Act, such as the proceedings in Parliament, 
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Minister’s speeches, etc., the need for importing into the statue 
itself a clear indication of its principles becomes evident. This 
has been done to a limited extent in the Education Act, 1944! 
(Sections 1 and 7), but it is rare. The Bacon Act, 1938, is an 
utterly meaningless collection of enactments which does not 
disclose any policy. Yet Lord Thring expressly enjoined on 
draftsmen that the first step is to settle the principle or leading 
motive of a Bill; or, in the case of a complex measure, the 
several principles or leading motives.? 


4.—SEPARATION OF PROCEDURE AND DETAIL FROM MAIN 
PROVISIONS 

A tule for good draftsmanship laid down by Lord Thring 
is that procedure and matters of detail should be set apart by 
themselves and should not normally find any place in the body 
of an Act.? 

This canon is violated in many modern statutes. A most 
flagrant example is the Wages Councils Act, 1945, which 
repeals the Trade Boards Acts and establishes new forms of 
machinery for fixing minimum wages. The logical arrangement 
would be, first, to explain the purpose of the Act; second, to 
confer on the Minister power to establish wage councils ; 
third, to lay down their structure; fourth, to confer upon 
them powers and duties ; fifth, to define their relationship with 
the Minister; sixth, to provide for the enforcement of their 
decisions. 

In fact, the Act opens with a section enabling the Minister 
to establish Wages Councils. Section 2, which fills one and a 
half pages (and is therefore too long for reproduction here), 
contains minute details of the circumstances in which an 
application to set up a wages council may be made and the 
procedure which the Minister is to follow when he receives an 
application. Then follow enactments relating to the commis- 
sions of inquiry to which the Minister may refer the question 
whether a wage council should be established; and the pro- 
cedure to be followed on references to such a commission. 
This, again, is given in great detail and occupies one and three- 
quarter pages. Section 5 sets out the procedure to be pursued 
by the Minister in making an order establishing a wages council ; 
while section 6 covers the variation and revocation of wages 


1 The preamble or long title is usually of small service in disclosing the principles of 
an Act. 

2 Thring: op. cit., p. 28. 

’ Thring: op. cit., p. 44. 
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council orders. These two sections take up three pages. Then 
come more details about commissions of inquiry. The con- 
stitution of the Wages Councils and the Commissions of Inquiry 
are relegated to schedules. 

It would be difficult to find a more badly designed statute, 
or one in which unnecessary verbiage more completely obscures 
the substantive provisions. There is no attempt to separate 
trivial procedural details from the essential provisions, and the 
former are even given pride of place. 


§.—SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 

The logical and rational arrangement of a statute is a matter 
of such great importance that one would expect those concerned 
with drafting legislation to give it prime consideration. Yet 
this is far from being the case. 

The matter requires to be discussed at greater length than 
is possible here. If I had to give an example of ill-planned 
legislation I would choose, ironically enough, the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1944. If we cannot plan the towns and 
countryside better than the politicians, draughtsmen and civil 
servants have planned our planning legislation, the outlook is 
somewhat grim. The planning Acts are difficult to understand, 
repellent in form, badly organized and verbose. 


6.—PRovIsos 

“It is most desirable ” wrote George Coode in 1845 “ that 
the use of provisos should be kept within some reasonable 
bounds. It is indeed a question whether there is ever a real 
necessity for a proviso. At present the abuse of the formula 
is universal.”4 Coode went on to point out that whenever 
the draftsman perceived a disparity, an anomaly, an inconsistency 
or a contradiction, he introduces it with a “ provided always ” 
clause. 

A proviso in an Act of Parliament is, in essence, a clause 
making some condition, stipulation, exception or limitation 
upon the operation of the general rule to which it relates. The 
reason for objecting to the extensive use of the device is that 
it implies a failure to formulate the general rule correctly. 
From another angle the proviso may be regarded as itself 
introducing another general rule which would more properly 
be expressed in positive terms rather than as a qualifying clause. 

An example of how completely uncontrolled the use of the 


proviso has become is shown by the Bacon Industry Act, 1938, 
1Coode: op. cit., p. 50. 
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which contains no less than twenty provisos, many of them 
elaborate. Thus, section 8 (1) runs as follows : 

“No bacon shall be produced on any premises unless 
there is in force in respect of the premises a licence (in this 
Act referred to as a “ producer’s licence ”) granted by the 
Development Board authorizing the production of bacon 
thereon : 

Provided that— 

(a) the said Board may exempt any class of premises or 
any description of bacon from the provisions of this sub- 
section and may revoke any exemption so granted ; 

(4) in any event, premises shall be exempt from the 
said provisions so long as either of the following conditions 
is satisfied with respect to them, that is to say 

(i) that the Development Board has certified that not 
more than forty hundredweight of bacon has been 
produced on the premises in any period of eight con- 
secutive weeks beginning on or after the first day of 
January, 1938 ...; or 

(ii) that no licence has at any time been granted in 
respect of the premises under the Bacon Development 
Scheme, 1935, or this part of this Act, and the Board 
either has never regarded the occupier or the premises 
to satisfy it as aforesaid or has only made such a request 
within the last four weeks.” 

In this ungainly and undisciplined enactment the general 
tule is overshadowed by the much longer and more complex 
proviso. The whole proposition could without difficulty have 
been stated in the form of a series of positive rules covering both 
licensed and exempted premises. Incidentally, the rule should 
not have been formulated in passive terms (“ No bacon shall 
be produced . . .”), but as an active prohibition addressed to 
a person (e.g., No person shall produce bacon on any 
premises .. .). 





7.—ENUMERATION OF PARTICULARS 
Another defect from which contemporary legislation suffers 
is the frequent attempt to define or enumerate the details of a 
word or term whose meaning involves no technical knowledge. 
Ilbert warned Parliamentary draftsmen to avoid the enum- 
eration of particulars, since it is almost impossible to make the 
enumeration exhaustive and accidental omission may be 


construed as implying deliberate exclusion.1 The dangers of 
1 In accordance with the maxim expressio unius est exclusio alterius. Ubert: op. ct., p. 247. 
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enumerating particulars are shown by the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, which defines a disabled person as— 
“a person who, on account of injury, disease, or 
congenital deformity, is substantially handicapped in 
obtaining or keeping employment, or in undertaking work 
on his own account, of a kind which apart from that injury, 
disease or deformity would be suited to his age, experience 
and qualifications; and the expression ‘ disablement,’ in 
relation to any person, shall be construed accordingly.” 
This definition would not appear to include a person who has 
suffered serious deformity from birth, or childhood, and, owing 
to that handicap, has not been trained for any work or entered 
employment. It is not uncommon to find unfortunate men and 
women of this kind living at home and doing practically 
nothing. Such a man or woman would not be suited by 
“age, experience and qualifications” for any particular type 
of work or employment because he or she has no vocational 
experience or qualifications. It is difficult to believe that it 
was intended to exclude such persons from the benefits of the 
Act, nor would it have occurred if the particulars had not been 
enumerated. 

“The word best adapted to express a thought in ordinary 
composition ” observed Lord Thring “ will generally be found 
to be the best that can be used in an Act of Parliament.”! The 
same is true of terms and expressions. For instance, “ the 
school leaving age ” is a well understood expression in common 
use. Yet the Family Allowances Act, 1945, states that a person 
shall be treated as a child “ during any period while he or she 
is under the upper limit of the compulsory school age ” which 
is then (quite properly) defined in terms of the Education Act. 
Would it not be more in accord with the common use of the 
English language for the draftsman to say that a child is a boy 
or girl who has not attained the school leaving age ? 


I have tried to show the weaknesses and defects from 
which much of our current legislation suffers. The faults to 
which I have drawn attention are not exhaustive—there are 
plenty of others—but they should suffice to disclose some of 
the reasons which make many statutes unintelligible, tedious, 
difficult and longwinded to read. 

My criticism is directed only to the form of our legislation. 
It omits all consideration of the equally important question of 


1 Thring : op. cit., p. 81. 
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legislative method, about which a great deal could be said. 
But that aspect of the subject is too large to deal with here. 

In seeking to discover the causes of these weaknesses 
and defects we should start with Parliament itself. During the 
nineteenth century the House of Commons took a far greater 
interest in the form of our laws than it has done in the twentieth 
century. Thus, Commissioners were appointed for the purpose 
of consolidating the statute laws of the realm. They made 
four reports between 1854 and 1859. In their Second Report 
the Commissioners commented on “ the confused and unsatis- 
factory state of our Statute Book”; on “the verbose and 
obscure language which, by long practice, had come to be 
considered almost essential in composing Acts of Parliament ” ; 
on the uncertainty of the effects of legislation and on the 
confusion arising from hasty and inconsistent amendments 
made in Committee The House of Commons at once 
appointed a Select Committee to consider the Commissioners’ 
criticisms and proposals.2 In 1869 Commissioners were 
appointed to inquire into the expediency of a Digest of Law, 
to include all important judicial decisions. In 1875 another 
Select Committee of the Commons was set up to consider 
“whether any and what means can be adopted to Improve 
the Manner and Language of current legislation.” 

No comparable attention has been given to the mechanics 
of law-making by Parliament in the twentieth century. It is 
true that last century the statute book was in a far worse con- 
dition than it is to-day and that the standard of draftsmanship 
prior to 1869, when the office of Parliamentary Counsel was 
created, was much below the present level. But improvement 
is still greatly needed and Parliament could do much to assist 
in the task. A Select Committee, or, better still, a Standing 
Commission, to advise the House on the form and language 
of Bills might, if it were composed of sufficiently able persons, 
assist in raising the standard of legislative draftsmanship. 

Parliamentary Counsel’s office has grown considerably in 
recent decades. It now consists of the First Parliamentary 
Counsel, seven Parliamentary Counsel and eight assistants, all 
of whom have professional and academic qualifications. There 
is also a small complement of clerks. The professional staff is 
at present somewhat below the authorized establishment owing 
to the war. 

Great care is taken in selecting candidates for the office in 


1B.P.P., 1856. Vol. xviii, p. 861. 
2 B.P.P., 1857 (Sess. I) II, p. 773. 
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order to obtain men of high intellectual and professional 
calibre. They must pass a severe probationary test which 
eliminates those who are unsuitable, and they then undergo a 
period of training which lasts seven years.’ It is generally agreed 
by those who have come into contact with Parliamentary 
Counsel that they comprise a group of exceptionally able, 
experienced and zealous officials. Their cleverness in mastering 
rapidly a mass of intricate material, often including many 
technical details, is remarkable ; and so, too, is their ability to 
see the legislative implications of a departmental problem. 
They work exceedingly hard, often under conditions of almost 
intolerable pressure. They come into frequent contact with 
Ministers and high civil servants, and must therefore possess a 
large measure of tact and discretion. They have to advise in 
some of the most difficult constitutional, political and legal 
questions. 

How can one reconcile the high calibre and qualifications of 
Parliamentary counsel with the criticism which has been made 
above of our legislative draftsmanship ? The answer contains 
a two-fold explanation. 

In the first place, part of the responsibility for the final shape 
of an Act falls on the Minister who introduces it. He will 
often give directions about its construction which are based 
purely on political considerations, regardless of excellence of 
draftsmanship. A further share of responsibility falls on the 
Parliamentary Committee which considers the Bill clause by 
clause. Here, sometimes, most frightful crimes are committed 
against logic, symmetry and lucidity. The mangling process 
must often be very painful to the draftsman who attends the 
Committee and sees his original model cut to pieces by “ im- 
provements ” which the Minister feels bound to accept. 

In the second place, Parliamentary counsel are too heavily 
engaged in day-to-day drafting of current Bills to be able to 
take much interest in the scientific aspect of their work. It is, 
indeed, rare that men who spend their lives working a 
particular technique are also able to make large advances in 
the science on which that technique is based. We do not find 
that judges and practising barristers are active in pressing for 
improvements in the law—quite the contrary. 

It is unfair to expect much more, of Parliamentary Counsel’s 
office than it gives at present, unless a research section were 
set up within it. It would then become more like one of the 


1 Select Committee of the House of Commons on Procedure, 1945. Minutes of Evidence, 
p. 71. 
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Legislative Reference Bureaux which have done so much to 
improve the quality of American State and Federal legislation. 

One of the greatest lacune in this country is that no 
University or Law School teaches the science of legislation or 
conducts any research into the subject. How can we expect 
Parliamentary Counsel to practise the art in a satisfactory 
manner when there is none to teach the science ? Parliamentary 
Counsel can overcome this disadvantage to a limited extent by 
virtue of their intellectual qualities and professional experience, 
but they cannot overcome it wholly. There is an urgent need 
for this omission to be repaired by the provision of at least 
one centre of instruction and scientific study, preferably in 
London. 

The question of legislative draftsmanship has been discussed 
here in terms of Acts of Parliament, and that is undoubtedly 
the most important aspect of the subject. But there is also the 
vast mass of subordinate legislation, such as Orders in Council, 
Departmental regulations, Ministerial orders and directions ; 
the bye-laws and rules of procedure of local authorities, railways 
and other statutory bodies; and all the rules and regulations 
made by joint stock companies, public boards and commissions, 
trade unions, and public institutions of every kind. Above all, 
there are all the new international organizations which are 
springing up under various conventions and agreements, whose 
powers, procedure and functions depend on the wording of 
their statutes. All this is legislation in the broad sense, and it 
requires in essence the same qualities as Parliamentary drafting. 

We need to raise the national standard of skill in this sphere, 
not simply for the sake of appearances, but also in order to 
increase efficiency. Mr. Dalton has recently referred to the 
Act nationalizing the Bank of England as “ streamlined legisla- 
tion.” It is an interesting analogy. Streamlining aims at 
increasing the speed and efficiency of aircraft, motor cars, ships 
and locomotives ; but it also improves their appearance. It is 
a commonplace in engineering that the finest engines or 
machines look good, while, conversely, a fussy, ugly exterior 
usually betoken a poor product. The same thing holds good 
in regard to legislation. If we improve the form of our 
legislation we shall also tend to improve the excellence of its 
substance. 








NEW HORIZONS IN 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


By R. S. LAMBERT 


N the freshness of its youth, radio held out high hopes to 
the world’s educators. The medium seemed to offer a 
wide and fruitful field both for broadcasting to schools 
and for adult education. But in course of time these hopes 
were checked. Reviewing the first two decades of 
broadcasting, we find that education has had to rest content 
with a very modest share of radio time. The number of channels 
available on the ether was strictly limited ; and these had to be 
used chiefly, and rightly, for mass entertainment diluted with 
varying amounts of information and propaganda. Some 
indirect education—such as the raising of the general level of 
music appreciation—was thereby achieved. But in the field of 
direct education enough was conceded to tantalize only, without 
satisfying. 

Examine English-speaking radio to-day. Education has 
had its best chance in Britain, where advertising is banned from 
the air, and programme planning is motivated by public service. 
School broadcasting enjoys up to two hours of radio time per 
day, which is a substantial allocation in terms of radio, but less 
so in terms of school needs. There is no time available for 
repeating programmes, to serve classes that cannot adjust their 
timetables, or schools whose equipment is not sufficient to 
permit all classes that want to, to listen simultaneously. Also, 
the fact that most school broadcasts originate from London, 
leaves little room for provincial initiative and experiment, 
except in Scotland and Wales. 

Adult educational broadcasting, having to compete always 
with the claims of “entertainment ” in the precious evening 
hours, has been stil] more limited in the times available for its 
development. 

In the United States, where commercialism is dominant, 
facilities for educational broadcasting have been sparse, and for 
some time shrinking. National network school broadcasting 
has now practically disappeared. In only a minority of the 
48 States are locally provided school broadcasts made available. 
Network adult educational broadcasts are mainly concentrated 
in periods unsaleable to commercial sponsors. The number 
of university and college stations is only a fraction of what it 
used to be. 
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In Australia and Canada, where the radio systems combine 
British and American characteristics, the time given to school 
broadcasting is approximately one hour and one half-hour per 
diem, respectively. The adult education position is much the 
same as in Britain. 

In all these countries, educational opinion is divided about 
the value of educational broadcasting ; some are enthusiastic, 
others regard it as a “ frill”. The limited scope of the facilities 
available has much to do with this. 

If only the time on the air were not limited in this way ; if 
only there was room for greater specialization, and more 
experiment ; if only educational broadcasts had not always 
to be framed with one eye on the “ general listener ”—then 
how much could be done! The enthusiasts have said this over 
and over again, but nothing could be done for them. Now, at 
length, their chance seems to have come. American educators, 
who have suffered most severely from being squeezed off the 
air, have been the first to take advantage of new facilities offered 
by the technicians, which promise to remove the time handicap. 

Under the stimulus of war, impetus has been given to the 
use of a new form of radio transmission, discovered by Major 
Armstrong, known as “Frequency Modulation” (FM for 
short). This is an alternative to the existing method of trans- 
mission by “‘ Amplitude Modulation ” (AM for short). Every- 
one knows that all radio transmitters are designated first by their 
power, and second by their frequency, or wavelength. Under 
AM, the original sound-waves sent out via the microphone to 
the transmitter control the amount of power sent out by the 
transmitter. In a frequency-modulated transmitter the power 
is kept constant, while the frequency is shifted up and down 
with the electric waves that represent the sounds coming from 
the studio. In short, under FM these waves are used to control 
the frequency of the transmitter. 

FM broadcasting has two main advantages over AM 
broadcasting. These are : 

(1) Reduction of static and electrical interference, and 
elimination of interference from other stations. When two 
adjacent FM transmitters broadcast on the same wavelength, 
the FM receiver selects the stronger of the two signals, and 
*‘ blacks out ” the weaker. There is no “ mush ” or overlapping 
of signals. 

(2) Improved quality and fidelity of reproduction. The 
human ear can hear sound waves having frequencies up to over 
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15,000 cycles per second. The audio frequencies normally 
transmitted by AM are limited to about 5,000 cycles. By FM 
practically the whole range of audio frequencies can be trans- 
mitted, while distortion can be reduced to a very low level. 
This advantage is particularly important in educational broad- 
casting, where music and languages have to be taught. 

An FM transmitter requires a band width in the radio 
spectrum twenty times as great as that required by an ordinary 
AM transmitter. FM transmission cannot be accommodated 
on the existing standard broadcast band, which is already over- 
crowded. Therefore FM has been assigned to the ultra-short 
wavebands, which are far below the short wavebands marked 
on existing short-wave receivers. In the U.S.A. the frequency 
band now allocated to FM broadcasting is from 88 to 106 
megacycles. At these very short wavelengths, a radio signal 
travels only slightly beyond the horizon, as seen from the 
transmitting antenna. Usually, the maximum radius is about 
100 miles. 

All this amounts to saying that an FM station has a limited 
local range, but within that range gives a signal of high fidelity, 
free of static and interference. FM therefore makes it possible 
to multiply greatly the number of local broadcasting stations 
that can be established in a given area without interfering with 
one another. It is estimated that room can be found on the 
ether for four or five times the existing number of stations. At 
present, the U.S.A. has about 970 AM broadcasting stations. 
Under FM, it is believed that, within five years, there may be 
as many as 3,000. 

One consequence of the introduction of FM is likely to be 
a check to the centralizing tendency in radio programme 
origination which has been at work for years. Centralization 
means standardization—and both are unfavourable, in the long 
run, to educational and cultural vitality. FM makes it possible 
to establish a large number of new low-powered stations aiming 
at serving local communities, providing specialized broadcasting 
services for minority interests, and developing local talent and 
initiative. Incidentally, the coming of FM in America will 
provide employment for a large number of new entrants into 
the radio industry, musicians, technicians, writers, actors and 
executives. 

The centralizing tendency in radio in the past has always 
been a matter of regret to the educator, more especially since 
listening to educational broadcasts, whether in the schools or 
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in adult education, is a “ passive ” rather than an “ active ” form 
of learning, and as such, is out of tune with modern progressive 
methods. FM offers the opportunity of correcting these 
drawbacks. 

Even before the outbreak of World War II, FM had become 
ripe for commercial exploitation in America. The War retarded 
its introduction for civilian broadcasting, but accentuated its 
military usefulness, e.g., in tanks. Meanwhile, experiment 
continued ; a few FM stations were opened ; and, finally, the 
Federal Communications Commission decided to assign definite 
channels in the radio spectrum to FM broadcasting, and to grant 
licences to commercial users. At this point the educators 
began to move. 

Over one hundred prominent U.S. educators, with the 
backing of the U.S. Office of Education in Washington, 
approached the’ F.C.C. and pointed out that FM was specially 
suited to the needs of schools, colleges and universities, on 
account of (a) its high fidelity and freedom from static, (b) its 
relatively low cost. At their request, the F.C.C. then agreed 
to reserve five FM wavelengths for the exclusive use of education 
on a strictly non-commercial basis. Since that time, the position 
has been further reviewed, and now (1943) the number of 
channels reserved for education has been raised to twenty. This 
ample provision is essential, say the educators, to protect their 
future interests against the tremendous onrush of commercial 
users, who are greedily snapping up all FM facilities that are 
thrown open to them. 

What use are the educators making of this concession ? 

The Board of Education of the City of Cleveland, Ohio 
(population approximately 1,200,000) was the first to pioneer 
in the FM field. There, school broadcasting had already been 
in successful operation for several years prior to 1938, when the 
Board of Education decided to build its own FM educational 
station, WBOE. To-day, after six years, the decision has been 
fully justified, and Cleveland has the finest system of school 
broadcasting on the North American continent. 

Station WBOE has its own studios and transmitter in the 
offices of the Board of Education. Its Director, Dr. W. B. 
Levenson, is a member of the staff of the Superintendent of 
Education. WBOE goes on the air every schoolday from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m., providing programmes specifically planned 
to meet the needs, and tie in with the curriculum, of Cleveland’s 
115 schools, all of which are equipped with FM receivers. 
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Incidentally, FM cannot be heard on the existing type of radio 
receiver. However, special FM receivers have been on the U.S. 
market for some time ; and radio manufacturers, now resuming 
the production of new receivers for peacetime consumption, 
have promised to incorporate FM reception, along with short- 
wave, in the new models they are about to market. 

The Cleveland FM station provides broadcasts for kinder- 
garten, elementary and secondary schools, also for teachers and 
the community at large. Most of the programmes for elementary 
schools are prepared at “curriculum centres” or laboratory 
schools. Twelve such schools have been established in Cleve- 
land, and at each of these experiment takes place in the develop- 
ment of improved methods for the teaching of various subjects, 
such as safety, health, arithmetic or science. To these schools 
are brought those teachers who appear to be specially interested 
and capable in the teaching of their subjects. The radio station 
is used as a means of distributing to all schools, in the form of 
“ demonstration ” lesson broadcasts, the fruits of their improved 
techniques. 

In addition, both for elementary and junior high schools, 
programmes of a supplementary type, designed to enrich the 
curriculum, are included. These are based on the same principle 
as the BBC school broadcasts. Some of them are presented in 
dramatized form: the scripts are written by teachers with 
classroom experience, and production is handled by a junior 
high programme co-ordinator. Two outstanding features of 
all these programmes are (a) the close tie-in of the broadcasts 
with visual aids, such as lantern slides, still and movie pro- 
jections, and printed manuals ; (4) the repetition of programmes 
at different times of day to suit the varying needs of classrooms 
throughout the city. Listening to school broadcasts is a 
voluntary activity in Cleveland schools. An important part of 
the activity of the staff of WBOE is establishing. contact with 
school principals, encouraging listening, and inspecting and 
maintaining receiving equipment. 

It is in high school broadcasting that the advantages of FM 
chiefly stand out. When the education authority has its own 
station, it can use that station not merely for broadcasting 
purposes, but also as a means of training students and teachers 
in the “radio arts”, i.e., script-writing, continuity-writing, 
microphone technique, acting, producing and operating. The 
type of organization used for this purpose is known as a “ radio 
workshop ”. 
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Such a “ workshop ” can be established, in the first place, in 
the school itself, elementary or secondary. Groups of pupils, 
or school clubs, study radio as an adjunct to speech training, 
dramatics, and English composition ; visits to the local station 
follow, where knowledge of equipment and studio technique 
begins to be picked up. At the high school level, promising 
students are picked out by school principals, and sent to the 
FM station to take part, say once a week, in practical radio work 
in the studio. The final stage is reached when trained students 
are used on the air in dramatized productions, to act, announce, 
operate sound effects, etc. 

In 1942 the Chicago Board of Education followed Cleveland’s 
example by establishing its own FM station, WBEZ. Here 
particular attention has been given to developing the “ radio 
workshop ” idea. Every Tuesday evening the studios and 
equipment of WBEZ are used as a “ radio workshop ”, to train 
selected students sent by the principals of high schools through- 
out the city. The dramatized programmes are usually written 
by teachers specially assigned by the Board to do this work 
(being freed from their regular classroom duties for the purpose), 
and acted by students who have passed through the “ work- 
shop”. At present, one of the station’s operators is an 
ex-student of a Chicago technical school. 

Besides Cleveland and Chicago, the Boards of Education of 
New York and San Francisco, and the Universities of Illinois 
and Kentucky, have already begun to operate their own FM 
stations. Thirty-seven other educational institutions—school 
boards, colleges and universities—have applied for licences or 
are constructing stations. The U.S. Office of Education in 
Washington has published a manual for their guidance; and 
has conferred with the War Surplus Property Board with a view 
to having surplus war radio equipment put at the disposal of 
educational bodies, to help them equip FM stations and the 
schools. 

Canada has not been far behind the U.S. in interest in FM. 
At the request of the National Advisory Council on School 
Broadcasting the Licensing Authority (the Department of 
Transport at Ottawa) has agreed to allocate FM frequencies to 
educational bodies. Four school boards in the Province of 
Ontario—including the Boards of Education of three large 
cities, Toronto, London and Kingston—have applied for FM 
licences. Queen’s University, Kingston, has already obtained 
an experimental FM licence. The Department of Protestant 
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Education, Quebec, has applied to have a wavelength reserved 
for its future use. Similar action is contemplated by Ontario, 
Manitoba and other provincial Departments of Education. 

The establishment of isolated FM stations by individual 
education authorities is only a first step. Already plans are being 
prepared in many areas for the linking up of groups of FM 
stations into networks. A network of educational stations 
could pool their programme resources and extend the coverage 
of their broadcasts beyond urban areas to take in the rural 
districts where radio is most needed. The State of Wisconsin, 
U.S., has been among the first to appropriate funds for framing 
a scheme for an educational network to cover the whole State. 
In Michigan, Louisiana and other states similar action is being 
undertaken. In Canada, the Ontario Department of Education 
has taken preliminary steps to assemble the information 
necessary for planning a similar network. There is a variety 
of ways in which such a network could be linked ; by wire line, 
by direct relay, by repeater stations, or through transcriptions. 
Many technical and financial problems have to be worked out 
to bring these schemes to fruition. 

The capital cost of establishing an FM station is considerably 
less than that of establishing a comparable AM station. This 
cost varies with the purpose of the station, the radius required, 
and the locality to be served. If a school board wished merely 
to provide a broadcasting service to a given number of schools 
located in an urban area, a very low-powered transmitter could 
do the work, and the cost be kept proportionately small. 
However if full advantage is to be taken of FM, then its possi- 
bilities for adult education as well as for school broadcasting 
must be allowed for. In that case the station must serve the 
whole community. Further, if such a station is to be linked 
in the network with other educational stations, its coverage must 
extend beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the city where 
it is located. The location of all FM stations is usually at the 
highest point in the locality which it is to serve. 

Cleveland, in its pioneering experiments, incurred a capital 
cost of about $43,000, in establishing its FM station. This 
included the transmitter, antenne and power, several studios, 
recording and other equipment and the installation of FM 
receivers in all city schools. The U.S. Office of Education has 
recently published detailed estimates of the cost of constructing 
an educational FM station. These range from a minimum of 
$10,000 to a maximum of $45,000. “A complete 250-watt 
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FM transmitter,” says the Office, “‘ with necessary appurtenances 
can be purchased for a probable minimum of $7,000. Minimum 
costs of receivers capable of effective use of FM and AM will 
be approximately $50 per school. Maintenance and supply 
will probably average $3 to $5 per year per set. Personnel 
costs, director, engineer, clerical assistance, part-time teacher 
assistance, can range from $3,500 to as much as an institution 
see fit to spend.” 

It is of course recognized that the establishment of the 
station is only the lesser part of the problem faced by any 
education authority that decides to make use of FM. The 
greater part is the adequate and effective use of the station, so 
as to provide a service of educational programmes of high 
quality. For this the education authority needs trained 
personnel, of which the supply is still inadequate. Station 
WBOE, for instance, employs four technical operators (control 
room, transmitter and recording operators, and receiver repair- 
man) and three programme co-ordinatoizs, all working under a 
“ directing supervisor of radio”. This is exclusive of script- 
writers and actors. 

Experience has shown that teachers, and university or high 
school students, with radio operating licences, can be used in 
some of the above capacities. For instance, a science teacher, 
aided by advanced students, all properly licensed, could do the 
operating work in a station. Teachers could also be trained in 
the directing and production of programmes, as well as in 
script-writing. 

The training of personnel to staff the FM educational 
stations of the future has already begun both in the United 
States and in Canada. The leading networks (NBC and CBS) 
now conduct, in collaboration with Colombia University, the 
North-western and other Universities, excellent courses of 
training in the “ radio arts”, including writing and speaking 
for radio, radio production, station operation and management. 
In Canada, Queen’s University, Kingston (Ontario) has during 
the past summer collaborated with the CBC in conducting a 
Summer Radio Institute for the same purpose. Several other 
Universities and Colleges provide similar courses. 

School boards and individual schools are also contributing 
to the work. For example, in 1944-45, Toronto Board of 
Education ran a night class in broadcasting technique, which 
has been followed by the establishment of a day course for high 
school students, held in the Central Technical School. Here 
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a model studio and control room have been built and equipped, 
where the students can learn to plan, prepare and produce their 
own radio programmes. Again, in one of the High Schools in 
London, Ontario, broadcasting has for the past six or seven 
years figured as an important “ extra-curricular ” activity among 
both students and teachers. Boys and girls who are interested 
in radio (note that the school is sot a technical school) have 
wired up the school auditorium, the gymnasium and several 
classrooms, built their own control-room, equipped it with 
transmitter and recording apparatus, and learned (with the help 
of their science, music and speech teachers) to produce their 
own musical and dramatic programmes. These are relayed by 
line to the local commercial radio station, from which they go 
out on the air to all local schools and to the general public. 
Naturally some of the students trained at this London school 
afterwards find their way into radio as a career. Such activity 
is paving the way for the future establishment of an FM 
educational station under the London School Board. 

From all this it can be seen that a major advantage of FM 
is the opportunity it affords of using radio as an active 
educational agent, rather than as a passive agent, as it has been 
in the past. In the life of the modern school, the arts of self- 
expression (writing, speaking and acting) are playing an ever 
more important part, either in the curriculum or as extra- 
curricular activities. If, through FM, schools can incorporate 
the practise of broadcasting into their work and play, much 
gain will accrue both to radio and to pedagogy. 

So far, we have considered FM from the point of view of 
broadcasting to schools. But it has even wider significance 
as a channel for adult education and community service. For 
the first time, the evening hours can be planned for education 
and culture as systematically as certain daytime hours have been 
planned for school broadcasting. 

We have space only for a brief indication of what then 
becomes feasible : 

1. Out-of-school children’s programmes. These have in 
the past been sadly neglected or mishandled in American 
radio. 

2. Library and museum programmes. 

3. School “ guidance ” and vocational training. 

4. Training courses and “ refresher” courses for teachers 
in service. 

5. Programmes for housewives, parents, farmers, pro- 
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fessional groups and other specialized sections of the local 
community. 

6. Talks and lectures of the “ extension ” type. 

7. Discussions, debates and forums on current affairs. 

8. “Feature” and “actuality” programmes, publicizing 
local educational achievements. Development of good “ public 
relations ” between the local education authority and the local 
community. 

9. School dramatic and musical productions. Choirs and 
verse-speaking programmes. Local festivals and competitions. 

10. Music for special situations, e.g., school dances. 

11. Programmes to cater for local community centres. 

12. Programmes suitable for the needs of day nurseries, 
créches, handicapped children, hospitals, etc. 

Any reader of this article who is interested in adolescent or 
adult education will easily think of further types of cultural 
programme that could be developed through FM. In the 
present era of increased socialization, planning and regulation 
by the State, local radio stations afford a much-needed medium 
for the dissemination of information of all kinds to keep public 
opinion abreast of administrative action. 

FM lends itself to the needs of social services and voluntary 
associations of all kinds. For instance, in North America FM 
wavelengths are now being allocated for the use of public 
services, such as police, transport, telephone, aviation, forestry, 
and hydro-electric. In addition, trade unions, co-operatives, 
settlements, cultural institutions and societies, community 
organizations, all for the first time can hope to find adequate 
expression on the air, if they will take the trouble and learn to 
exploit radio techniques. The old reply to their claim—that the 
air is limited—is no longer valid, if FM is made use of. 

In 1944 the Education Director of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System prophesied to a large gathering of educators 
that in five years’ time, FM would have wholly superseded AM 
broadcasting, except in remote rural areas. At first sight this 
seems a bold prophesy, since so much of the U.S.A. is still 
predominantly rural. However, in Britain, where the popu- 
lation is denser and more urbanized, FM offers even greater 
advances. ‘There is not, of course, the same commercial 
incentive as in the U.S.A.; but there is the same, or even 
stronger, incentive, to develop its cultural uses. 

FM stations in Britain could, of course, only be established 
by or with the approval of the BBC. Their existence, however, 
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would help to ease one of the BBC’s most urgent problems— 
what to do with those of its temporary wartime employees to 
whom it cannot offer permanent peacetime jobs. Many men 
and women who have become skilled in the broadcasting 
service would be available to help run these FM stations and to 
insure a high standard in their programmes. Probably also, 
as in America, there exists a large quantity of surplus war radio 
equipment—including FM transmitters, receivers and com- 
ponents—which could be made available at nominal cost, to 
help educational bodies build and equip their own FM stations. 
These two factors—surplus trained labour and surplus equip- 
ment—should not be lost sight of in weighing the merits of FM 
developments. 

To sum up, FM can give educational radio space to breathe 
and grow. FM can turn radio from a “ passive ” to an “ active ” 
educational factor. FM can restore to the local community a 
chance to use radio in the development of its cultural heritage. 
And American experience indicates the lines along which Britain 
can fruitfully experiment. 
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Co-OPERATIVE LiviNG IN PatestINE. By H. F. Inrretp. With a foreword 

by GENERAL Sir ArtHUR WaucnHope. (Kegan Paul. 146 pp. 75. 6d.) 

HE theme of this book is the collective rural settlement of the 

Jewish people in Palestine, which is known by the Hebrew name 

Kvutzah or Kibbutz. The title is a bit deceptive, since “ co- 

operative ” is employed usually on this side of the Atlantic, anyhow, 

for a less complete communal order. The book was written in the first 

place for an American public ; and the word has in the American technical 

language of sociology a wider connotation. Dr. Infield draws a distinction 

between segmental and comprehensive co-operation; and the Kvutzah 
is a striking example of the latter kind. 

It is in Palestine a development of this generation. The first group of 
the kind, which shared all things in common, and rejected the idea of 
individual property, was settled on the borders of the Lake of Galilee in 1908. 
There was something historically fitting in the connection of the place: 
since the earliest Christian communities adopted the collective order of life. 
That group derived from Russia; from a village in the Crimea; and 
already the collective ideal was strong in sections of peasants in Tsarist 
Russia. The Palestinian group consisted of eight members; they were 
assisted by the Jewish national organization to acquire land and to establish 
themselves on it ; they had a hard struggle, but they prospered and formed 
the collective village of Dagania. From that small beginning the movement 
has grown, particularly during the last twenty years ; and it now numbers 
about 25,000 agricultural settlers, living in nearly a hundred communal 
villages or stations. The largest of the groups has a thousand members 
altogether ; the average size is two hundred. 

They practise complete economic and social communism. The members 
have no individual property whatsoever; they work entirely for the 
community, the order of their labour is directed by the assembly of the 
Kvutzah ; the babes and the children are brought up in the communal 
nursery and the children’s houses ; and the life of every member is directed 
by the group. What has made this development possible is not only the 
pursuit of an ideal, but economic necessity. The young Jews, coming from 
the towns of Europe and countries of oppression, without private capital 
and without experience of the land, have found that the Kvutzah, the 
collective settlement, offers the best training and the most complete life. 
They have combined three ideologies : the rebuilding of the Jewish national 
home by productive work, socialism, and the youth movement of the period 
after the first world war. Dr. Infield remarks that they have manifested 
together realist origin, experimental character, and pragmatic success. 

Dr. Infield’s study is designed to be the first systematic and sociological 
analysis of the Kvutzah. He is a trained sociologist and his book bears, 
almost too thoroughly, the mark of the professional sociologist. It is a 
matter-of-fact analysis, and uses throughout technical language. The 
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subjects of the chapters comprise the human element, social control, the 
way of life, the remodelled family, conflicts and dilemmas, associative and 
dissociative aspects, and prospects and perspectives. But whether he is 
dealing with the human element or with concepts, he writes always with 
a detached technical approach. So his pages hardly reveal the spirit of the 
Kvutzah. That spirit is illustrated more vividly in a few sentences, written 
elsewhere by Sir Arthur Wauchope, former High-Commissioner for 
Palestine, who contributes a foreword to the book. ‘“ The settlers live, not 
to be sheltered from dangers, but to be fearless in facing them. Hardship 
is their garment, and constancy their shield. Their manner of living compels 
them to bear and forbear. There is more gained than only material 
advantage. These people are free to form and live up to their own set of 
values. If it be better to give than to receive, then perhaps more happiness 
comes from living for the good of the community than for self alone.” 

The Kvutzah is extraordinarily interesting as a human laboratory, 
particularly in its development of family life and its encouragement of 
individual talent in the communal society. Its supreme benefit is that it offers 
its members economic security. It has been proved in the period between 
the wars that the absence of the profit motive is compatible with economic 
achievement. One of the remarkable features since the Hitler persecution 
began is the large proportion of Jewish youth from Germany who have 
found happiness in the communal group. Their intellectual background 
has in no way unfitted them, and they have contrived to develop their 
intellectual and artistic bent while engaged in simple productive tasks. 

While the treatment is austerely scientific, Dr. Infield does not give 
much in the way of figures about the social conditions. He discusses the 
rules of marriage and divorce, but only gives figures for a very small section. 
He discusses, too, birth control, but gives no figures about it. He discusses 
the freedom of the individual to leave, and of the community to reject a 
member who does not come up to the standard of good work ; but again 
without figures about the number who have left the different settlements. 
Simple things are wrapped up in elaborate language. We are told about 
marriage, that “the change is in the more intimate life, in those psychic 
relations which so much distinguish the married from the unattached. 
Comprehensive co-operation does not lessen the need for companionship.” 
And in a study of “ intellectual mutuality ”, i.e. the way in which knowledge 
is spread in the group: “education is transformed from a means of 
differentiation and dissociation into a means of equalization and association.” 

In his concluding chapter the author considers the contribution which the 
Kvutzah can make to postwar resettlement. It has demonstrated that group 
settlement under certain conditions can be more practical than individual 
settlement. And Sir Arthur Wauchope suggests that the Jewish experiment, 
which has progressed to be a main form of colonization, will have far- 
reaching significance in the future, beyond the borders of the Jewish 
National Home. 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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FRANCE AND BrirAaIN. Royal Institute of International Affairs. (110 pp. 
65.) 

FRANCE Is Divipep. By JEAN Dorceor. (Muller. 238 pp. 85. 6d.) 
HIS study of Anglo-French relations, published in October, 1945, 
is, as stated in the foreword, a report, summarizing the conclusions 
reached by a number of experts during discussions extending over a 
period of about two years. The book’s merits and demerits are 

direct consequences of these facts. Its chief merit is to give an admirably 
full and factual summary of the problems and differences of view-point 
which rendered full co-operation between Britain and France difficult during 
the inter-war years and to indicate the lines along which difficulties are 
likely to be encountered in the future. It provides the general reader with 
an extremely valuable background on which to base his conclusions 
regarding the future policy of Britain towards France. The value of this 
background is, indeed, twofold. It should stimulate interest in the future 
of Anglo-French relations among the still too large section of opinion which 
remains unaware of how vitally this problem is related to the future prospects 
of peace in Europe, if not of peace in the world. It should also prevent the 
sentimentally pro-French section of opinion from under-estimating the very 
real obstacles which remain to be overcome before there can be a complete 
understanding between the two countries. 

The general reader is apt, however, to find this study disconcerting in 
two ways, if he is not already acquainted with the aims and methods of 
Chatham House. First, the joint authorship, the anonymity and the political 
objectivity, not to say colourlessness, are responsible for a certain tentative- 
ness and for a perhaps over-wordy rounding off of angles. The result is 
that the analysis loses in clarity and the reality of the problems discussed is 
too often lost in a sea of pros and cons. Secondly, the method of discussion 
and report places the authors at a peculiar disadvantage when they are 
discussing a period in which events move extremely rapidly, while printers 
work exceedingly slowly. For example, the vital complication in the 
problem of Anglo-French relations during the past eighteen months has 
been the attitude of the French Communist party and this is never touched 
on, for the simple reason that the analysis was concluded before the liberation 
(although revised subsequently to include some reference to post-liberation 
conditions). In spite, therefore, of its very real qualities, this study is liable 
to leave the reader somewhat in the air, to make him feel that he is being 
left to draw his own conclusions from an analysis which stops short at the 
most baffling of the problems that confront him. It is to be hoped that a 
new edition in the near future will remedy this and make this study fully as 
valuable as it should be. 

M. Dorgeot certainly cannot be accused of leaving his readers in the air, 
although they may conceivably feel that, after reading his book, they are 
standing on their heads. Here are conclusions and admonitions in plenty, 
but none with any real claim to objectivity and, what is more serious, few 
based on any attempt to present either a clear or a consistent picture of 
France’s problems. One cannot help feeling sympathy with M. Dorgeot 
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in his obviously sincere conviction that something is very wrong in France 
and in his equally sincere effort to suggest how it can be put right. But one 
cannot help being irritated by his sweeping generalizations, by the incoher- 
ence and confusion of the book, by the way he lumps together in his 
indignation all the things, big or little, which he personally dislikes, by 
his failure to prevent his feelings from running away with him—all of 
which have turned what ought to have been an analysis into a diatribe. 
It is regrettable, too, that M. Dorgeot should have been so ill-served by his 
translator, for this inevitably heightens the impression of confusion which 
the book makes on the reader. One can at least agree with the author’s 
view that the consequences of France’s tremendous losses during the 
1914-18 war and, in particular, the effect of her demographic problem on 
her foreign policy, have never been sufficiently appreciated in this country 
and one can share his hope that France will seek to recover her moral 
ascendency in Europe, by adopting a generous policy towards genuine 
political refugees and immigrants, by making her Socialism genuinely ~ 
internationalist and by seeking to give new reality to the watchwords of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 
Dororny M. PIcKLEs. 


AcTON: THE Formative YEARS. Sy Davip MatrHew. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 105. 6d.) 
HE publication of Bishop Matthew’s study on Lord Acton is an 
event for all serious students of politics. It is a masterly piece of 
work, brilliantly written, full of subtle humour and measured 
wisdom, a document of patient and devoted research with immense 
vistas on the European scene from which Lord Acton gathered strength 
and stature. 

Dr. Matthew has not written a biography in the conventional sense. 
(The present volume covers only the years from Acton’s birth, not to 
mention his antecedents, until 1862.) There is Acton’s peculiar touch of 
method which makes this work so unique in its approach. “‘ The men of 
public life,” writes Bishop Matthew of Acton, “whom he reviews are 
presented to us as two-dimensional like figures cast upon a screen.” It is 
by this indirect method that Bishop Matthew builds his picture of Acton’s 
formative years. This method is perhaps not beyond criticism because it 
avoids the dynamic, individual element which forms the drama of human 
life. 

Thus we are presented with the rich scenery of Acton’s life, his Umwelt 
as Uexkuell might have said: the grandeur of the Dalberg heritage, the 
Granville family background, the professorial milieu of Dr. Doellinger’s 
Munich, firmly set within the South-German frame in contrast to the 
Prussian North, Italy, France, Moscow, the England of Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, Wiseman, Newman—all these “ influences” must explain what 
another (perhaps impossible ?) approach might have achieved by a more ‘ 
direct method. Here, too, Acton’s method appears to have led his bio- 
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grapher: “Acton was particularly drawn to study lines of influence that 
intersect the national and religious boundaries.” Yet these influences are 
analysed with unrivalled precision and condensation. (Perhaps with the 
exception of the chapter on Doellinger. The reader might have profited 
more from an interpretation of Doellinger’s work than from the detailed 
description of the professorial dining-room.) Or Bishop Matthew notes 
Acton’s plea “ that history should be written impersonal”. All the same, 
one might have wished to know something about Acton as a child at play 
(if he ever played), a little more about his early taste for books and learning, 
again more about his relationship to his mother, even his marriage is only 
touched upon in two lines. Dr. Matthew has no pity for his reader who 
might have liked to understand the deeper, intimate layers of a great man’s 
loneliness. But the historian’s method is his own choice. 

It is with diffidence that the fellow-traveller, interested and fascinated 
by the same though perhaps differently seen landscape, raises a few queries. 
Bishop Matthew devotes a whole chapter to Tocqueville’s influence on 
Acton. Iam inclined to believe that Dr. Matthew overrates this “‘influence”’. 
He refers, too briefly, to the important passage in Gasquet’s Lord Acton 
and his Circle (pp. 226 seq.) I find these pages extremely critical of Tocque- 
ville. The historian was bound to criticize the sociologist’s entirely different 
method. Perhaps these pages might also have been usefully compared with 
Acton’s remarks on the Ancien Régime et la Révolution (Cf. Lectures on the 
French Revolution, Appendix). In addition I have doubts with regard to 
Dr. Matthew’s interpretation of Tocqueville’s religious attitude. If he had 
relied /ess on Nassau Senior and more on Tocqueville’s correspondence with 
Madame Swetchine (see ed. Falloux, Paris, 1866), he might have hesitated 
to interpret Tocqueville’s attitude towards religion in his last years as 
conventional. Moreover, the admirable account Bishop Matthew gives of 
Acton’s conception of the relationship of State and Church appears to me 
entirely foreign to Tocqueville’s political philosophy. While Acton, as true 
Burkian, rejected the Revolution, Tocqueville accepted its unavoidable 
necessity. 

Two more points : I missed in the array of great European thinkers with 
whom Acton was familiar the great Spaniard Donoso Cortes. Surely, the 
Ensayo did not escape Lord Acton’s attention. Nor can I agree with Bishop 
Matthew that Acton “ consistently ignored” the economic motive. The 
historian who recommended Karl Marx’s Das Kapital to Gladstone and 
who expected Engels to be “ the one capable man to give a new view of 
history ” knew quite a lot about the economic motive. 

There is, finally, a curious sentence in Dr. Matthew’s book in which 
he admits, almost involuntarily, the strange remoteness of Acton from our 
contemporary problems. The sentence is worth quoting: “ Perhaps in 
the mid-twentieth century we are too much impressed by the absence of 
cataclysm in Acton’s world.” The “ too much” is full of meaning. 


J. P. Mayer. 
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Our THREATENED VALuES. By Victor GoLLANcz. (Gollancz. 157 pp 6s.). 
A VEcHELLE Humarne. By Lion Brum. (Gallimard. 215 pp.) 
For ALL MANKIND. By L&on Brum. (Gollancz. 143 pp. 65.) 
HESE two books (For All Mankind is an English translation of 
A l’Echelle Humaine), though profoundly different in some ways, 
are fundamentally about the same thing and reach the same 
conclusions. Mr. Gollancz writes about the world; M. Blum 
is primarily concerned with France, and reaches all mankind and our 
threatened values through France and the crisis of her collapse. Mr. 
Gollancz thinks and writes in the English romantic method, M. Blum 
in the French classical tradition. Both books are remarkable for intellectual 
integrity and courage. M. Blum wrote his in French and German prisons, 
when the outlook for France seemed to be all black and when he himself, 
in the hands of implacable and brutal enemies, lived under the menace of 
death and suffering worse than death. Yet there is no glimmer of fear, 
hatred, or hesitation in these pages ; they are full of sweetness and light, 
of truth and wisdom. Mr. Gollancz writes with passion, which, like the 
passion of his ancestors, the Hebrew prophets, sometimes seems to rise 
to the passion of despair, when there is nothing left for a man to do but 
rend his garments, put ashes upon his head, and cry aloud: “ Woe, woe 
upon my people.” But it is also one of the most courageous books which 
I have read, because it pursues the truth into regions of thought and to 
conclusions which must be extremely distasteful and painful to him and 
which, because of their unpopularity, very few people would have the 
courage even to hint at. 

What Mr. Gollancz says is perhaps the most important thing which 
any publicist can say at the present moment. In 30 years the world has 
passed through the horrors of two wars, which in destruction and savagery 
probably far surpass any episode in human history. Between the wars 
there emerged the horrible phenomenon of nazism and fascism, with 
their degraded figure-heads, Hitler and Mussolini, which made a peace 
almost as destructive and savage as, and even more hopeless than, war. 
The world of the 19th century, which, with all its defects, seemed to be 
governed by some measure of sanity and humanity, in a few years was 
submerged by communal insanity, destruction, and brutality. For thirty 
years, in Europe and in most countries outside Europe, the motives or 
objects of social action have been hatred, fear, theft, torture, murder and 
every form of violence. At the end of the second war we are left to 
contemplate a scene of unimaginable ruin in which millions of individuals 
drift from country to country in extreme misery and complete destitution 
while other millions stagnate in starvation where peace found them. A year 
of that peace has already passed. But the same phenomenon of communal 
hatred and cruelty dominates Europe and European governments in 1946 
as it did in 1945, in 1939, and in 1933. It is no exaggeration to say that 
since their victory the United Nations have done much more to increase 
the devastation and misery in Europe than to rehabilitate and reconstruct 
it. 
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In other words western civilization has broken down. That Hitler 
and his Nazis, Mussolini and his Fascists had much to do with that break- 
down is obvious, but it is also obvious, twelve months after the war, that 
the root of the evil is much deeper than in nazism and fascism. Hitler and 
Mussolini are dead; the lesser thugs are dead or in jail; their parties 
proscribed; their countries occupied. But the foul disease which will 
make the body politic of Europe stink in the nostrils of history continues. 
All over Europe those who fought the war to destroy nazism are now 
practising nazism. 

Mr. Gollancz gives the facts which prove this, passionately, but with 
scrupulous fairness and impartiality. They are nasty facts and it is a nasty 
business to set them down in black and white. The man who does so is 
certain to rouse bitter hostility on both the Left and the Right of him, 
and even perhaps in his own breast or mind. But this task, which Mr. 
Gollancz carries through so ruthlessly, is essential if people are to realize 
what is happening and to take the only steps possible for stopping the 
disease. Mr. Gollancz says that his book is about ethics rather than politics. 
In this he is right and it proves too that his diagnosis of the disease, which 
shows itself so persistently in politics, is right. For the disease itself is 
not political in essence, but ethical. Mr. Gollancz shows conclusively 
that it consists in the abandonment of standards of communal conduct 
and of standards of social value. They were the standards of value upon 
which the whole structure of western civilization was built, and the one 
which included all the others is, he maintains, respect for personality. He 
shows in how many ways that fundamental value is threatened or already 
abandoned, not by the dead Hitler or defeated nazis, but by ourselves and 
our allies, in our treatment of occupied Germany and of German prisoners 
of war, in the pitiless deportations of millions of defenceless persons, in 
the whole structure of the communist state. 

And the remedy for this disease ? Some reviewers of Mr. Gollancz’s 
book have shown their resentment at being told unpleasant truth too plainly 
by unfair criticism of it, and particularly of its inability to suggest a cut 
and dried remedy. It is true that the book is not very convincing in 
prescribing remedies. But in questions relating to social standards and 
values the prescription of remedies is neither easy nor simple. You may 
produce a blue print of an ideal constitution, but there can be no blue 
print of the ethics of civilization. In these matters the important thing 
is a clear analysis of the facts, a ruthless diagnosis of disease. It is often a 
case in which if people recognize the disease, they actually cure it. Mr. 
Gollancz himself seems to believe that the disease is curable. But one must 
face the fact that it may be incurable, that human beings may be too stupid 


and too savage to build a stable civilization. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
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A Hanpsook oF SoctAt PsycHotocy. By Krupatt Younc. (Kegan, Paul. 
§78 pp. 215.) 
HE history of science shows that as a general rule basic principles 
are first formulated by an investigator working intensively in a 
limited field. He frames an explanation to account for his findings 
and then discovers it has a significance far wider than he first 
dreamed of. Faraday’s experiments on static electricity, Pasteur’s investiga- 
tions of anthrax, and Freud’s studies of dreams are examples of key 
investigations, each of which led its originator to formulate principles 
which went far beyond the special problem he was trying to elucidate. 
Advances in our understanding of the natural laws which govern man’s 
behaviour in his relations with his fellows are likely to follow a similar 
pattern. Sooner or later principles elaborated to explain phenomena in 
some limited field, for instance the working of committees or the rise and 
fall of regimental morale, will be found to have applications to problems 
superficially very different, such as the optimal conditions of learning or 
the origin of strikes. 

The publication of a book which aspires to cover the whole field of 
social psychology raises the hope that we shall be given some insight into 
how this groping after fundamental principles is progressing in a relatively 
new and difficult field. But, though there is much of value in Professor 
Kimball Young’s handbook, this hope is disappointed. In his broad 
survey of many investigations in many fields, Professor Kimball Young 
might well have selected for special attention those experiments or observa- 
tions which appeared to have particular significance and those theoretical 
formulations which appeared to promise wide general application. Instead 
we are presented with a discursive volume which educes few general 
principles and consequently does little to relate one piece of work to 
another. Many problems are touched upon and much observational data 
of varying interest presented, but promising hypotheses receive little 
consideration and are nowhere subjected to a rigorous analysis. Too often 
the discussion of major problems, such as, for instance, group morale or 
the control of political power, is little more than a repetition of semi- 
popular views with little or nothing added. 

These failings are unfortunate because those who believe that social 
psychology has little to offer which is exact and scientific are presented 
with a good deal of powder and shot. Yet contained in this volume are 
references to investigations which may well prove to be the starting points 
for research of the greatest significance. For instance, both in our industrial 
and our educational systems techniques for improving performance and 
output are used which are based on certain assumptions regarding the 
value of competition as a human stimulus. Such assumptions clearly require 
careful investigation and it is the social psychologists’ job to undertake it. 
In what circumstances does an appeal to competitiveness have the desired 
result and when does it fail? What undesirable side-effects does a com- 
petitive system have even when it is successful in its immediate object ? 
What alternative incentives are available? In what circumstances can 
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performance and output be improved by utilizing methods of group 
co-operation instead of personal competition? These are problems in 
social psychology which are not only vitally important, but ones for whose 
qualitative and quantitative investigation techniques are available. It is 
therefore surprising to find this whole matter referred to in the briefest 
way, and little or no significance attached to Elton Mayo’s critical enquiries 
into the beneficial effects of groups working together in the factories of 
the Western Electric Company of America. 

Many other enquiries of similar interest receive equally cursory and 
isolated treatment. For instance, Lewin, Lippitt and White’s experiments 
with groups organized on autocratic, democratic, and /aissez faire principles 
are discussed briefly and then forgotten. However inadequate such 
experiments may have been as final proof of the advantages of democracy, 
to dismiss them as little more than rationalizations of previously held 
views is clearly absurd. These experiments, carried out in accordance with 
good scientific technique, appear to indicate that groups organized demo- 
cratically do better work than those organized autocratically, and that, 
whereas in the latter various resentments are stimulated, such is not the 
case under a democratic regime. If this work can be repeated in other 
conditions and the results verified, conclusions of far-reaching importance 
and varied application can be drawn. We should understand better the 
influences on human beings of different social circumstances ; we should 
know more about some of the origins of aggressive behaviour and we 
should have a better understanding of techniques by which human relations 
can be improved. 

In his brief discussion of this work Professor Kimball Young appears 
to take the view that it is unscientific for scientists to make moral judgments 
about the problems they are studying. It is apparently wrong for a 
scientist to prefer a democratic organization to an autocratic one, even after 
he has demonstrated that there is less internal and external resentment 
engendered in the democratic group and the work output is more consistent. 
The view that the scientist must have no moral valuations dies hard despite 
the fact that medical science has from the first been inspired by the moral 
judgment that health is better than disease, and the physicist’s assumption 
that it is a good thing to make physical energy available to men. So far 
from such judgments being dangerous to science, they have been the 
mainspring of effort. Truth, like happiness, is often a by-product of 
activities undertaken for other reasons. So long as social psychologists 
are afraid to make moral judgments regarding the type of human relations 
they wish to see established, social psychology is likely to remain unoriented, 
discursive, and ineffectual. But once definite and limited tasks are set, 
such for instance as the promotion of industrial output through the improve- 
ment of management-worker relations, the reduction of juvenile delinquency, 
the establishment of the optimal size of a neighbourhood group, or one 
of a hundred similar practical problems, and provided these are tackled by 
means of techniques which are both scientific and take account of the fact 
that, as in medicine, we are dealing with real people with real lives to live, 
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social psychology will develop roots. Only through concentrating on the 
limited and the particular does the scientist achieve formulations of wide 


and general application. 
JouNn Bow .sy. 


THe CONGRESS OF VIENNA. By Harotp Nicoison. (Constable, 1946. 
312 pp. 185.) 
ROM a book on this subject we expect that it shall either throw 
new light on a momentous period, on the years which in fact 
determined the political map of nineteenth century Europe, or that 
it shall tell anew an old story in a different form and an original way. 
Mr. Nicolson’s book meets the second of these expectations. Alternatively 
we might hope to-day for an account specially directed to guide us in our 
present troubles of rebuilding a war-shattered world. Particularly from the 
author of Peacemaking, 1919, do we look for this. At first let it be said that 
the story is told with the elegance and clarity we expect from him, as well as 
with those touches of human and anecdotal interest which make history 
popular. Unfortunately they do not always render it more profoundly 
revealing. 

The temptation to draw parallels between the peacemaking then and now 
should no doubt be resisted, as Mr. Nicolson recommends. Yet com- 
parisons are possible, and the natural wish to discover what lessons of 
interest for the moment can be learnt from the period of 1812 to 1822, which 
provides the main interest for this book, has perhaps more claim to be 
satisfied than the author admits. The study is indeed intended to be “an 
examination, in terms of the past, of the factors which create dissension 
between independent States temporarily bound together in a coalition”. 
Partly these factors are transient, even personal, deriving from the characters 
of the negotiators. These are certainly most important, and lasting in their 
effects, among autocratic states and more relevant therefore to 1815 than 
to 1946. Mr. Nicolson throws the personalities of the Congress vividly on 
the screen; we feel that he was as alive and present in 1815 as he was in 1919. 
But it is surely too much to expect that useful generalizations on the subject 
of international coalition can be made from the characteristics of a few rulers 
and statesmen in juxtaposition. Only where the interests of a state and their 
interpretation combine to form a policy do the factors of more profound 
and permanent significance arise. It may be, however, that here there 
develop traditional purposes and methods amounting to something which 
might almost be called national character in negotiation. On this perhaps 
dangerously speculative field Mr. Nicolson refrains from entering, though 
he brings us to its borders. Do certain aspects, for instance, of mysticism 
and aloofness, of incomprehension and suspicion in Alexander, or of 
pertinacious empiricism in Castlereagh correspond to something more 
enduring than themselves in the Russian and the British character in 
negotiation ? 

For mighty and victorious Russia in the early years of this period and 
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Russian intentions were surely a comparable enigma to the Russia of to-day. 
Warnings were then issued against “‘ alarm, upon slight evidence and ancient 
jealousies, which too frequently disgrace the diplomatic profession”’, with 
special reference to Russia and the numerous Russian agents in other 
countries. Did “a real and obvious danger ” from Russia exist ? Russian 
encroachments could only be countered—such was the British view—by 
inducing France and Prussia to join in composing a common barrier against 
them. But that they would develop to the point of danger was believed 
neither by Castlereagh nor by Wellington. 

In two matters of more domestic concern we see the foreshadowing of 
later questions—the relation in foreign affairs of Government to Parliament, 
and the idea of collective measures for the preservation of peace. 
Castlereagh’s private support for the repressive Carlsbad decrees “‘ without 
the power to give our approbation openly ” was as much out of harmony 
with the will of Parliament as the Hoare-Laval agreement. The difficulties 
of conducting a national foreign policy when the Opposition was not 
informed by the Government of the facts were already apparent. It caused 
the Opposition to supply itself with information from alternative and often 
unreliable sources among its friends abroad or even to enter into such direct 
contact with foreign rulers as would weaken the negotiating power of the 
Foreign Secretary. Secondly, Pitt’s objective, and Castlereagh’s also, of a 
joint guarantee for frontiers as settled at the peace, a guarantee backed by 
pooled forces, was surely as far-sighted as the latter’s support for Prussian 
expansion was the reverse. 

It was the strength of the statesmen of the Congress period that 
Metternich’s “ sensitiveness to the existence of general European interests ” 
overriding purely national claims informed their aims so widely as it did. 
Of none was this truer than of Castlereagh. No country gave more 
disinterested evidence of that purpose than England under his guidance 
after Waterloo. None was more out of touch with it than Prussia with its 
unachieved desire for a vindictive peace. Such was the strength given to 
this wider European interest that it defeated the more sterile forces of 
aggressive nationalism. There was the glory of the Congress of Vienna. 
Its weakness, on the other hand, lay in the failure—with momentary hopes 
of the contrary from Alexander—to reach harmony with the nature and 
demands of a new age. For it was not quarrels about the spoils, it was 
fundamental divergence of attitude to liberalism and to movements of 
national liberation from autocratic government, which finally broke the 
Congress system. Castlereagh first and Canning later were to refuse to 
countenance the use of the Alliance as a means of intervention in the internal 
affairs of any State with the object of suppressing revolutionary emanci- 
pation. Inability to agree on the fundamentals of social and political 
purpose was what brought to nothing this first attempt at a collective peace 
system. Surely that is at least one vital lesson that the Congress of Vienna 
has to offer us. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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FRANCE BETWEEN THE Repusiics. By Dorotuy M. PicKies. (Contact 
Publications, London. 1946. 255 pp. 108.) 
HE aim of this book, in the words of its author, is “first, to give, 
as concisely and factually as possible, a general picture of the 
political, social and economic framework of life in France during 
these years; and secondly, to paint the picture, not as it looked 
from this side of the Channel, but as it looked to the French.” It has the 
particular merit of attempting not merely to describe but also to explain. 
In accounting for the overwhelming vote of July roth, 1940, for the 
‘National Revolution ” of Pétain, in addition to the valid reasons which 
are given, possibly greater emphasis might have been laid on the violent 
anti-British sentiments of many of the supporters of Vichy, especially as 
these included groups and individuals who had been paid much attention 
by British circles before the war, under the impression that they represented 
the sound, moderate elements in French politics, whose favour we should 
court, rather than attempt to work with dangerous revolutionaries like 
Léon Blum. A gap in all accounts of this period, and one which perhaps 
will never be filled, is presented by the underground activities of the 
Communist Party between the signing of the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact and 
the German invasion of Russia. On the whole, however, Mrs. Pickles 
provides the best short summary of the resistance movement that we have 
met. She explains the skill with which the Germans made Frenchmen 
their instruments, the ingenuity of their division of France, and at the same 
time the over-cleverness and the clumsiness in propaganda by which they 
defeated their own ends. It is well, too, for us to be reminded of the 
sacrifices of the resistance movement in France, with its long roll of missing 
and dead. 

The second half of the book is concerned with liberated France. There 
is a clear and sympathetic explanation of the difficult problem of the 
purge, complicated as it was at the outset by official American and British 
misapprehensions about the real situation in France, which resulted in the 
Darlan episode. The “ inexplicable inaction and apathy ” which marked 
the earlier stages after the liberation in some regions is correctly linked 
with the tradition of centralized administration which sapped and stultified 
local initiative. Reform in this respect is hardly second in importance to 
the framing of a national constitution. Another evident weakness was the 
rapid decline of the spirit of national unity which the resistance had 
achieved. The Socialists and Communists, the backbone of gaullisme 
during the war, rapidly became its chief opponents. Although the political 
ambitions of General de Gaulle remain a matter for speculation, it is not 
difficult to see why the left became distrustful of him. The most incalculable 
factor in French politics, however, was the Communist Party, in reference 
to which Mrs. Pickles gives the most severe criticism in her generally 
sympathetic judgment of the French scene. “The Communists,” she 
writes, “had always been essentially opportunist. They did not attach 
any intrinsic value to consistency, or even to truth, their methods were 
unscrupulous and at times dishonest.” Their “sudden and ruthless vo/te- 
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faces’ were certainly disconcerting. One would have liked a longer discussion 
of another and a newer phenomenon in French politics, whose portent 
for the future is still difficult to judge, the rise of the M.R.P. Is this 
“ Progressive Catholic ”’ party what such parties have proved in the past, 
an attempt to found a political party upon a contradiction in terms ? Or 
is it the appearance of a really new and lasting historic force ? I should 
not blame anyone for declining to answer this question at present. On 
another query presented by liberated France, the permanent political 
alignment of the peasants, who constitute so large a proportion of the 
French people, it is, for lack of evidence, equally difficult to form an opinion. 

Some omissions there were bound to be, but it would not be fair to the 
broad and impartial way in which the French situation is treated to stress 
them. One very minor point I am tempted to criticize is the incidental 
praise of Sennep for his cartoons against Vichy. However brilliant these 
may have been, one cannot easily forget the possibly even more brilliant 
cartoons in which he flayed with his wit the attempts of the French supporters 
of the League of Nations to stop Italian aggression in Ethiopia. A capacity 
for turning everything to ridicule is hardly a fault in a cartoonist, but 
its exercise is not always a source of political strength to a nation. 

Mrs. Pickles follows the history of liberated France as far as November, 
1945. An appendix summarizing the political groups and parties is a useful 
guide through a complicated labyrinth. Taking the book as a whole, we 
must return thanks for an unassuming, well-balanced and conscientious 
survey, which will be of value to all who are interested in France and in 
the future of Anglo-French relations. 

ALFRED CoBBAN. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By K. C. WHEARE. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 155.) 
OVERNMENT is federal, in Mr. Wheare’s definition, when 

its “system... embodies predominantly a division of powers 
between general and regional authorities, each of which, in its 

own sphere, is co-ordinate with the others and independent of 

them”. This sound circumscription borne out by a book which, with 
something like professorial virtuosity, both answers and, deliberately or 
not, leaves open hosts of questions, tempts at least one reader to raise 
this one: Is Federal Government possible among states or state-like political 
units swayed by dictators? Mr. Wheare, who fortunately happens to be 
anything but an orthodox priest of constitutionalism, might possibly answer 
“Why not—if the dictators succeed in putting the appropriate gadgets 
in the apparatus of their respective dictatorships ?”” Then, to be concrete, 
one might be tempted to ask : Could the Spanish and Portuguese dictators, 
though their subjects have most of their racial, religious, and even economic 
characteristics in common, have entered into a bi-national federal system 
within the proper meaning of that term? I think the answer must be in the 
negative, because federalism is essentially bound up with democracy or 
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at least with a constitution based on the free will of the peoples. It is an 
elastic political order such as can only be established on the higher level 
if it is already working on the lower, that is, on the ground and in the very 
roots of political communities. For this reason, Bismarck’s Germany with 
her predominant Prussian feudalism was not able, in spite of her written 
constitution, to develop into an efficient federal system nor was or is 
Stalin’s Russia to be expected to become a federation of republics. 

This suggests that Mr. Wheare’s view, gained exclusively from above, 
from the tops of the political pyramids, is not complete, just as the 
description of the structure of a particular state can never be complete 
if it does not take into consideration the evolution of individual rights 
from below. It is fatal not to see the wood for the trees but equally fatal, 
and conventional into the bargain, not to see the trees for the wood. To 
put it plainly, an alive and efficacious federal spirit depends on the greatest 
possible elasticity in political, nay in personal movements, within the body 
politic. Here one could wish the broad outlines of Mr. Wheare’s book 
even broader. 

This is only to emphasize that federalism is a phenomenon (or conse- 
quence) of truly sovereign communities capable of the reciprocal giving 
and taking that is fundamental to democracy. For this reason the book 
under review might well be found inspiring at this particular moment 
when the conception of state-sovereignty is being called in question and 
formulated anew while, at the same time, individual and human sovereignty 
is seen as possessing profounder significance than mere collective power. 
In this connection one could wish that the author, professorial as his 
attitude and argumentation are, had penetrated deeper into the question 
of political regionalism. Nevertheless he succeeds in collecting and piling 
up, both from historical and contemporary experience and from critical 
arguments, bricks and stones for future attempts at new political structures. 
His book is, therefore, timely in the extreme and will give our political 
planners much food for thought and action. 

It clearly sets out the differences between federal and similar governments 
and accordingly concentrates on the four indubitably federal states of 
U.S.A., Australia, Canada, and Switzerland, of which the first and the 
last, each in its own way, might be called the classical examples of federalism 
in our time. It might have been better if the author had placed side by 
side separate descriptions of the essential features of those four examples 
or models instead of, however cleverly, leaping from one to 
the other by arguing the diverse fundamental problems emerging from 
federalism. The method he adopts was bound to involve considerable 
repetition and hardly achieves that lucidity demanded by readers not fami- 
liar with complex legal argumentation. On the other hand, his method is 
eminently successful in elucidating and stabilizing his own arguments, 
themselves an education in sound political thinking. 

Since it would far exceed the scope of this review to deal with the more 
debatable parts of the book (its debatableness only suggests how broadly 
it is conceived and how good it is that we have it), let it suffice to recall its 
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five sections: (1) What Federal Government is; (2) When F.G. is 
appropriate ; (3) How F.G. should be organized; (4) How F.G. works ; 
(5) F.G. Rigid or flexible and F.G.: Tendencies and prospects. A select 
bibliography, a table of cases, and an index of names makes this highly 
argumentative book especially useful to students and practitioners of 
federalism. 

The author’s immediate purpose was to state the case for his subject 
in extenso, that is, to give a short survey of federal government “so that,” 
as he says, “a treatise is (still) needed and I hope I may write one some day”. 
Looking forward to the realization of this hope, shared no doubt by all 
readers of the present volume, may this reviewer be allowed to express 
another hope, namely, that Mr. Wheare will in his treatise drop some of 
his jurisprudence and give us instead more political insight and imagination, 
which, on the evidence of this book, he certainly possesses. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 


Po.itics, ECONOMICS AND MEN oF MoDERN SPAIN, 1808-1946. By A. Ramos 
OLIverRA. (Gollancz. 720 pp. 305.) 
NYONE who has ever attempted to deal with modern Spanish 
problems analytically, rather than pragmatically, is only too 
familiar with the dearth of sifted factual material and of works 
correlating Spain’s economic, social and political history. What 
little there is comes mainly from non-Spaniards: the exhaustive study of 
the Spanish Sheepbreeders’ and Woolmakers’ Guild was written by an 
American, though the development of Spanish agriculture and industry 
cannot be understood without it; the history of Spanish finance in the 
“ Golden Age ” which was the core of the development (or non-develop- 
ment) of modern Spanish society was written by an American; the best 
survey of anarchism in Spain, without which it is impossible to assess the 
evolution of the working class movement of the country, was written by 
the Englishman Brenan. There is no Spanish monograph of the industrial 
revolution, or lack of it; none on wages and labour conditions in recent 
times; none on Spanish banking and the influence of foreign capital. 
The present Spanish emigration has produced memoirs, political expositions, 
special pleading, and sociological essays, but so far no original research into 
the underlying causes of the chain of crises which culminated in the civil war. 
This is in itself an important fact. It is connected with the history and 
structure of the Spanish Left, liberal or socialist, in which there is no 
historicist or Marxian tradition to exact an investigation of the country’s 
economic and social development. Whatever one may think of those 
methods, their absence favours idealistic generalizations and personal 
recriminations between the defeated political groups. It makes it easier for 
“blue-prints ” of the future to indulge in wishful planning unfettered by 
factual knowledge. Also, it leaves studies of Spanish psychology at the 
mercy of a romantic racialism as superficial as it is misleading. 
A. Ramos Oliveira’s book is the first to break out of the fatal charmed 
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circle. Its clumsy title hardly indicates its ambitious range. Ramos Oliveira, 
one of the three or four Spanish socialists who have tried to apply Marxian 
analysis in examining the political events, suffers from being a pioneer. At 
a time when direct research was more than difficult, there were few sources 
of material on which he could draw, and his choice of those sources (and 
omission of the source of quotations) is sometimes questionable ; in reaction 
against “ platitudes and prejudices ” in the treatment of modern Spanish 
history, he uses his dialectical method rather rigidly; his historicism— 
“fate decreed ”—leads to some new generalizations and new prejudices. 
I would join issue with him about various of his facts, premises, and terms, 
about many of his categorical statements and conclusions, and quite a few 
of his interpretations. He promised too much when he proposed to write 
history impartially. To quote Goethe against him: “I can promise to be 
honest, but not to be impartial.” But his book is an important step forward 
in Spanish thinking, it is valuable by what it says and by what it stimulates ; 
it is the first historical survey by a modern Spanish socialist which is 
constructive even where it provokes criticism. 

Ramos Oliveira shows that Spain has been caught in a “ civil war ” since 
the Napoleonic invasion, because there was no “ middle class” to carry 
through the economic, social, and political revolution which would have 
adjusted the country to the state of development in the rest of western 
Europe. The “ pronunciamientos ”’, the role of the army and the church, 
the weakness of liberalism, the rootlessness of a parliamentary democracy 
all derive from the same set of facts. I found the author’s analysis of the 
social structure of 19th century Spain clear and convincing. It is an antidote 
against the psychological theories which are so often used to explain the 
economic contrast between Castile, Andalusia, the Basque countries, and 
Catalonia. Even more valuable are his survey of the economic structure 
of 2oth century Spain, his stress on the fact that Spanish banking is linked 
not with industry but with the landed aristocracy and its political interests, 
and his evidence that the backward state of agriculture with its exploited 
“ fellaheens ” keeps Spanish industry without a home market so that it 
concentrates on export and is particularly vulnerable. (This chapter 
contains an erroneous list of foreign capital, in which the official address 
of a concern is confused with the actual control of its capital—this leads to 
a serious underestimation of the German influence and overestimation of 
the Belgian vested interests.) 

The account of the period 1931-1936, of the social forces behind the 
political fluctuations and especially of the mistakes committed by the 
republicans in handling the religious questions, is full of important detail, 
new interpretation and positive criticism. It seems to me weakest in the 
treatment of the working class groups, above all the Anarcho-Syndicalists. 
Inevitably, the analysis of the civil war and its end is most controversial ; 
in my opinion it is occasionally dogmatic and badly biased. But the main 
contention that the “two Spains” are not Catholic and free-thinking 
Spain, but the part “ whose civic life has been stifled, medieval, ecstatic, 
hating novelty ”, because of its economic structure, and the modern part 
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with a healthier social structure both in industry and agriculture, emerges 
forcefully. So does the argument that Spain still has to carry through her 
“ bourgeois ” revolution, although the bourgeoisie itself does not exist 
and the form of liberal democracy remains fictitious for that reason. The 
author’s solution—apparently a dictatorial democracy which enforces the 
agrarian revolution and creates the conditions for a middle-class and an 
equalitarian distribution of wealth—remains shadowy and more assertion 
than anything else. The great value of the book consists in its tracing of the 
problems and in the destruction of several shallow assumptions. 

Unfortunately, the translation follows the original too closely, so that 
the style is uneven and many terms or phrases misleading in English. One 
of the worst mistakes is to call the sale of church and other mortmain 
property a “disentailment”. Somebody who has cuatro cuartos has not “four 
rooms ” but a pittance, which makes quite a difference. A second edition, 
which is to be hoped for, should be based on a carefully revised text. 

ItsA BAREA. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE—OR THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF MR. 
Keynes. By ETIENNE Mantoux. (Oxford Press. 210 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
HE author, a young French economist, was killed fighting against 
the Germans in Bavaria in April, 1945, at the age of 32. He had 
close relations with Britain before the war, for his father was a 
professor in London University and he studied himself at the 
London School of Economics and at Oxford. The book is a brilliant 
attack, all along the line, upon Keynes’s Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
M. Mantoux argues that Keynes’s contention that it was impossible for 
Germany to pay the reparations demanded of her was disproved by the 
financial and rearmament achievements of the Hitler regime. He maintains 
that Keynes was mistaken politically as well as economically—and with 

disastrous results to Europe. 


THE Socrauist TRADITION: Moses to Lenin. By ALEXANDER GRAY. 
(Longmans. 523 pp. 215.) 

This is a very useful and interesting book. It deals chronologically in 
17 chapters with those who have fashioned socialism and socialist thought 
through the ages. Its scope may be indicated by the fact that its first two 
chapters are devoted to the Greeks and the Jewish and Christian tradition 
and the last two to Guild Socialism and Lenin. Mr. Gray is learned, but is 
inclined to wear his learning lightly, even sometimes facetiously. On the 
whole he is fair to his victims and he does something to disarm criticism 
by confessing in his preface that he does not like Rousseau, Lassalle, nor Marx. 


Usury in Brirarn. By R. Darras Brerr. (St. Botolph. 144 pp. 45. 6d.) 

Mr. Brett uses the word usury throughout his book as both the practice 
of lending money at interest and the practice of trading in money as a 
commodity. He distinguishes four classes of usurer: money lenders 
proper, who include bankers; dealers in foreign exchange; insurers ; 
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financiers who advance money on the security of stocks and shares or who 
trade in stocks and shares. The operations and the effects of each class are 
analyzed at some length. Mr. Brett draws the conclusion that the main 
cause of our economic troubles is this “‘ immense proliferation of usurious 
practices”. At the end of the book he propounds his remedy: to make 
usury illegal and to “ transfer all powers of dealing in money, or in securities 
for money to the government ”. 


Swiss Neutratity. By EpGar Bonjour. Translated by Mary Hottinger. 
(Allen & Unwin. 135 pp. 6s.) 

The author of this book is Professor of History in the University of 
Basle. He gives a very valuable account of the history and meaning of 
Swiss neutrality. The principle of neutrality was first declared officially by 
the Federal Diet in 1674, but Professor Bonjour shows that it began to 
emerge long before that in the treaty policy of the Confederation. In the 
first 15 chapters he traces its history down to the end of the war of 1914 
when by a very narrow majority the Swiss States and people voted in favour 
of Switzerland’s entry into the League of Nations. By that decision she 
certainly modified her neutrality, for she undertook to join in economic 
sanctions applied by the League, though not military sanctions. Professor 
Bonjour calls this “ differential ” neutrality. There was always considerable 
opposition to it in Switzerland, and in 1938 the country returned to absolute 
neutrality. Professor Bonjour’s arguments in favour of his country’s policy 
win one’s sympathy ; one feels however that he does not deal altogether 


adequately with the question whether the neutrality of Switzerland or any 
other country will remain possible in the world shaped by Hitler’s war and 
the atomic bomb. 


Inpia’s_ Hinpu-Musiim Questions. By Bent Prasap. Professor of 

Politics, University of Allahabad. (A/len e» Unwin. 152 pp. 6s.) 

Those who wish to understand the communal background to the 
fundamental constitutional problem which is distracting India will find 
much useful information in the late Professor Prasad’s book. He gives first 
the history out of which came the division of India between the two com- 
munities. He traces the effect of the modern nationalist movement or 
movements. Lastly, he considers the various proposals for a settlement of 
the constitutional problem. 


Pens UNDER THE Swastika. By W. W. Scuitz. (S.C.M. 110 pp. 5s.) 

This is a study of German writings under the Nazi regime with a view 
to estimating the amount of opposition to the regime among authors. 
Dr. Schitz produces a good deal of material which will be new to most 
people. He shows that, as is nearly always the case under terrorist dictator- 
ships and in police-states, writers manage to publish books in which their 
opposition is camouflaged by allegory, symbolism, or other methods. When 
every allowance is made, however, the record of German resistance in 
literature, as shown by this book, is not very impressive. 
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